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INTRODUCTION 


oat This report is based on a survey of munici 
politicians conducted by The Royal rte ne on io Peacanieas 
Toronto. It deals with various aspects of serving in local 
public office, including working conditions and how the poli- 
ticians perceive their job. The report also considers other 
relevant issues such as election finances and the occupational 
backgrounds of municipal councillors. 


The Commission's interest in these subjects emerged 
from concerns raised in several of the background reports 
prepared for the Commission and in briefs presented during 
the public hearings. Both the study of local government or- 
ganization* and the study of the electoral system** raised 
questions about the manageability of local political duties. 

In particular, they questioned the feasibility of continuing 

to combine local and Metro responsibilities, and asked whether 
the burdens have become too onerous for one person to bear both. 
The local government organization study also mentioned the prob- 
lems posed by local and Metro boards, which are responsible to 
councils but not directly controlled by them. In the electoral 
study, questions were raised about whether workload, remunera- 
tion, and job security considerations have a significant ef- 
fect on who can run for public office and therefore restrict 

a council's potential to be fully representative of its com- 
munity. 


Several briefs to the Commission suggested that 
local politicians are not given the resources they need to do 
their job well; they argued that inadequate office facilities 
and insufficient secretarial and research assistance hamper 
the municipal councillor's efforts. Other briefs raised the 
issue of combining municipal duties and private work, and 
argued that local political office involves so much work that 
it must be considered a full-time job and paid accordingly. 


Although these questions were raised, there is a dearth 
of information for answering them. There has been relatively 
little research done on this aspect of local government. Much 
of the available information is based on general impressions 
gathered through observation of the local political scene, 
informal conversations with politicians, etc., anda there 1s 
no way of assessing its accuracy. 


*The Royal Commission on Metropolitan Toronto, The Organization 
of Local Government in Metropolitan Toronto, Toronto, The 


Commission, 1975 ¥ 
**The ee Commission on Metropolitan Toronto, The Electoral 


em for an Lor 1 TOLORCO,,, The Commission, 1975 


The Commission recognized the importance of these 
issues and the need for reliable and accurate information 
about them. In many ways, the problems involved are a re- 
flection on local political structures, and they should be 
examined when the present system is being evaluated and 
possible changes considered. '‘'Workability' is one of the _ 
important elements in successful locai government organization. 
To consider this dimension, the Commission required some 
knowledge of how well existing structures serve those in- 
volved in making them work. Like the background reports and 
the briefs presented during the public hearings, this study 
is designed to provide additional information. 


Although the Commission considers an examination 
of the issue important, it is well aware that no single sur- 
vey or other study can provide answers to the many questions 
of local government organization in Metropolitan Toronto. 
Some of the problems the study raises could be solved in many 
ways, but in other cases there are no apparent sclutions to 
difficult. satuations....Moreover, not all of the problema d1s— 
cussed in this report fall within the Commission's terms of 
reference. 


It is also important to note that this study raises 
issues from only one perspective. Other considerations such 
as an appropriate and efficient method of delivering services, 
Suitable structures for the management of growth, the role 
of citizen participation, Metro sefinancial post tion, meme 
need for simplicity in the electoral system, and several more 
must be taken into account when the Commission makes its re- 
commendations. 


METHODOLOGY 


In collecting information, the Commission chose 
to conduct interviews rather than to send out guestionnaires, 
primarily to avoid the problem of a low response rate, which 
is common in self-administered questionnaires. Given the rela- 
tively small size of the toal population (94), we decided to try 
to interview all.of the councillors, instead, of interviewing 
a sample and then using the techniques of statistical inference 
to describe the total population. 


All the interviews were based on a standard ques- 
tionnaire*, which was Giscussed with several former politi- 
Cians before the survey and revised on the basis of their 
comments. Four people conducted the interviews; the list 
of municipal politicians was divided among them. 


*Copies of the questionnaire are available from the Commission 
onl request. 


The Commission's objectives in data collection 
were not fully realized. Of the 94 potential respondents, 
only 87 actually participated in the interviews. The seven 
miSSing cases were all from the City of Toronto. One alder- 
man was seriously ill and the other six, all members of the 
Reform Caucus*, refused to participate. Apart from this, the 
Survey was very well received. Its success is, to a great 
extent, due to the excellent co-operation given the Commission 
by the 87 municipal politicians who did participate. 


Survey information was analyzed in two ways. The 
quantifiable data (hours worked, election expenses, etc.) 
were coded, punched, and analyzed by computer using the 
Statistical Package for the Social Services (SPSS) Version 6. 
Non-quantifiable data (e.g. comments and recommendations) 
were taken directly from the questionnaires. Although in 
some cases figures are provided to show the distribution of 
opinions among politicians, most of this information is sum- 
marized in the text, with quotations from the interviews 
used to illustrate the main points. 


NOTES ON THE DATA 


The study is based on the responses from 87 munici- 
pal politicians, 14 females and 73 males. Inciuded in this 
group are all 6 mayors, all 18 controilers and executive alder- 
men, and 63 of the 70 aldermen in the municipalities of Metro- 
politan Toronto. The distribution of respondents by munici- 
pality is as follows: 


Toronto 16 (out of a possible 23) 
East York 9 
Etobicoke 18S) 
North York 19 
Scarborough i 
York a 8 
TOTAL 87 (out of a possible 94) 


Thirty-four (34) of the 37 Metro councillors** are included in 
the study. The remaining three are members of the Reform 
Caucus who, as mentioned, refused to participate in the survey. 


ecember 1975 and January, 1976, 
resigned from the Reform Caucus. 


onsidered part of the study group 
Godfrey was 


*Interviews were conducted in D 
before Alderman Dorothy Thomas 
**The Metro Chairman was not c 
because he is not chosen by public election. Mr. 
therefore not asked to participate in the survey. 


In reading the tables in the following sections 
of the report, there are four points to be noted. 


1) Because their responsibilities are similar, 
controllers and executive aldermen have usually been grouped 
together. The important exceptions are the discussions of 
time spent with constituents and campaign spending, where 
the difference in method of election was expected to produce 
differences between controllers and executive aldermen. 


2) The sum of possible responses for all municipal 
politicians is N=87 and for Metro councillors N=34. Where 
the response rate is lower(e.g. N=81 or N=30) the missing 
cases are usually those who could not or did not give an 
answer to the question at hand. However, in some instances, 
there is another explanation and it is specified. 


3) All respondents were assured of confidentiality 
and anonymity. To keep this agreement, we have combined 
categories or left out information wherever particular in- 
dividuals could have been identified. 


4) All the figures given in the following tables 
refer to the calendar year 1975, the most recent year for 
which our respondents could supply complete information. The 
only exceptions are campaign costs and campaign contributions, 
which both refer to the most recent municipal election (i.é., 
December, 1974), and figures on constituency size, which are 
based on the October 1974 assessment data. 


INTERPRETING THE RESULTS 


Several caveats should be mentioned at the outset, 
even though they will be repeated in the text. Various 
problems with the data occur in survey research projects. 

For example, even with careful phrasing of the questions, 
different respondents interpret identical questions different- 
ly. Other probiems arise when, as in this project, the ques- 
tions involve the respondents' recollections. The two most 
important of these are (a) the possibility of systematic bias, 
and (b) the problem of unrealistic precision in summary statis- 
ELcs. 


When people give answers based on their recollection 
of events, it is inevitable that their answers are not exactly 
accurate. Usuaily some underestimate and others overestimate, 
and the variations even out. However, there is sometimes the 
problem of systematic bias. For example, in voter research 
when voters are asked how they voted in past elections, it is 
not uncommon for a greater number to recall voting for the 
winner than the election results bear out: people like to 
identify with the winning side. In this project, systematic 
bias might occur in answers on number of hours worked, election 
expenses, Or other subjects where recollection is involved. 
There might have been a tendency, for example, for respondents 


to underestimate campaign costs in view of current public 
concern about the level of campaign spending. However, 
each respondent was assured of confidentiality and anony- 
mtiy, and we were impressed by their candour and by their 
efforts to provide us with detailed and exact information. 
While we cannot discount the possibility of systematic 
bias, we do not regard it as a serious problem. In any 


case, there is no inexpensive and manageable way of over- 
coming the problem. ; 


The second difficulty is that, even disregarding 
systematic bias, there is a certain (unknown) degree of in- 
accuracy in our respondents’ recollections of the length of 
their work week, etc. As mentioned above, the variations 
usually even out. Nevertheless, the weaknesses in the raw 
information are necessarily incorporated in the averages, 
cross-tabulations, and other methods of displaying the data. 
Thus, while we provide figures on the average work week that 
appear to be very precise, these figures can be no more 
exact than the information that went into them. This is an 
imperfection that we can do little more than acknowledge. 
There is no easy way of eliminating it. Even accepting this 
limitation of the data, we believe our results are a signi- 
ficant improvement over the casual estimates that, until now, 
have been the main source of information about local political 
life. 
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PART ONE: POLITICAL BACKGROUND AND EXPERIENCE 


Before we begin the examination of what municipal 
councillors do, we can offer some information on their 
political backgrounds. Our respondents answered questions 
on how long they have held their present council jobs, what 
other publicly-elected positions they have held, and the 
total length yor “their servicesim publictotiice.9stsing-chis 
information, we can make some preliminary comments on poli- 
tical career patterns in Metropolitan Toronto. 


One of the subjects of interest in local politics 
is what can be termed recruitment; i.e., how municipal 
politicians enter public life. For a proper examination of 
this subject, we would require information about their com- 
munity involvement before running for office, what prompted 
them to run, how many attempts they made before they were 
elected, and other questions we considered beyond the scope 
of our study. However, we can make some comments about the 
local” poll tictan’s point of "Entry to municipal polices. 
Table 1.1* below shows how many politicians entered local 
public life through their present position, and how many had 
served in other elected positions first. 


PRESENT POSITION 


Mayor 


Controllier/Execu- 
tive Alderman 


Alderman 


TABLE 1.1 PREVIOUS ELECTED POSITIONS, BY COUNCIL POSITION (TOTAL) 


_ Most aldermen (48, or 76.2%) have never held another 
elected position; their present jobs were their starting points 
in elected municipal politics. Among mayors and controllers 
or executive aldermen, it is more common for incumbents to have 
been elected to other positions before serving in their present 
Capacity. This follows the expected pattern, for many people 


*The seven aldermen from Toronto who were not included in the 
survey would probably produce variations in the figures we 
provide. These missing cases mean that figures are complete 
for all council positions except aldermen and for all muni- 
Cipalities except Toronto. 


regard the executive positions as requiring prior couneil 
experience*. In fact, two of the politicians in the surve 
thought prior experience should be mandatory. One person 
argued that serving as a alderman should be a pre-requisite 

for all candidates for mayor or controller. The other coun- 
cillor went further and suggested that this requirement should 
also apply to those running in provincial and federal elections. 


_ Among those who have held other elected positions, 
the majority have served in only one other capacity. However, 
ten municipal politicians have previous experience in two or 
more elected offices. Tables 1.2 and 1.3 give the breakdowns. 


PRESENT POSITION | 


Mayor (N=3) 


TYPE OF OTHER: POSLTION 


Goybinenl J oer 


Controller 


rustee 


| Controller/Execu- | 
tive Alderman 
(N=10) 


db 


Alderman (N=12) 


TABLE 1.2 NATURE OF PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE AMONG THOSE HAVING HELD ONE 
OTHER POSITIONTt 


This table shows that for controllers the most common 
pattern is to be an alderman before becoming controller. It 
is misleading to refer to a pattern of previous experience among 
aldermen because, as Table 1.1 indicated, most of them have not 
held any other elective office. However, among aldermen who 
do have a public office background, the most common experience 
isPaspanscnool*board trustee: 


*In Toronto, the council has the power to ensure prior experience 
because it chooses the executive aldermen. 

**'Councillor' refers to the aldermanic position in any of the 
small municipalities that were eliminated in the 1967 municipal 


consolidations. > oe 
TiN iia tite: & We Pes P se OT elected member of Hydro/Public Utilities Commission 


+4+In all but one case, the other position was the politician's 
pointsof entrys£o local office. The exception is a person whose 
service in his present position was interrupted when he won 


election to another position. 


PRESENT POSITION TYPE OF OTHER POSITIONS* 

l!Mayor/|Contreller/ |Alder-—|Coun- rustee |Othert 
Reeve |Deputy Reeve}man Git Oien 

Mayor (N=2) = , dh 2 dl, - = 

Controller/Execu- 

tive Alderman (meer: = 5) it 3 2 

(N=5) 

Alderman (N=3) 2 2 Taahe 2 2 - 


TABLE 1.3 NATURE OF PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE AMONG THOSE HAVING HELD TWO 
OR MORE OTHER POSITIONS 


The ten politicians represented in this table have held 
twenty-five positions among them. The most common position 
was 'alderman', which was held by eight of the ten politicians 
who have served in two or more offices. Five of the ten have 
also served as school board trustees. 


From the figures given in these three tables, we can 
see that most aldermen begin their municipal service without 
having held other elective office. Among those who do have 
experience, most have served either on school boards or on the 
councils of villages and towns that were absorbed by the present 
area municipalities. For controllers and mayors, the most 
common pattern is to serve as alderman before being elected to 
an executive position. However, taking all council positions 
together, there appears to be a certain measure of flexibility. 
Among those included in our survey, there is no evidence that 

a ‘'public' apprenticeship is required for a successful municipal 
campaign. Even for those in executive positions, where prior 
experience is the rule rather than the exception, it is clear 
chat previous elected experience is not essential to success. 


*The rows do not add to the numbers given in the first column 

because each politician has served in at least two of the other 
listed positions. 

**' Councillor *refers to thetaldermanie posi tionsin any Of the 

small municipalities that were eliminated in the 1967 munici- 

pal consolidations. 

tM.P., M.P.P., or elected member of Hydro/Public Utilities Commission. 
+tRefers to aldermanic service in another municipality outside 
Metropolitan Toronto. 


Our information on previous elected eka 
something about the common routes to politike 
about the breadth of experience among municipal politicians 
ete & pede does not deal with the politicians' experience in their 
Present positions: Table 7-4 gives the breakdown of new- 


pouR and incumbents, using the 1974 election as the dividing 
ine. 


PRESENT POSITION NEWCOMERS INCUMBENTS 
(elected in (elected in 
1974) LOJ2 of earlier) 


Mayor 


Controller/Execu- 
tive Alderman* 


Alderman 


TABLE 1.4 DISTRIBUTION OF NEWCOMERS AND INCUMBENTS, BY COUNCIL 
POSIMION? A 


A total of 69 municipal politicians (79.3%) have at 


least one term's experience in their present position. The 
remaining 18 are newcomers. It is worth noting that all of 
the mayors are incumbents. For controllers and aldermen, 77.8% 


of those now in office were incumbents who won re-election 

to their present position. This supports the idea that the 1974 
elections did not mark a major change in political direction 

in the municipalities of Metropolitan Toronto. But there is 
quite a sharp contrast between the 1972 and 1974 elections. 
After the 1972 elections, at least 32 councillors assumed new 
municipal duties or entered council positions for the first 
time***. (This number will increase according to the number of 
1972 newcomers who did not run or were defeated in 1974, and 
were therefore not included in the survey). 


*Although executive aldermen are not publicly elected to their 
executive position, we have treated them as though they were 
for the purposes of this table. 7 
**Among newcomers, four (22.2%) have held positions other than 
those in which they now serve. Thirty-one incumbents (44.9%) 
have also held other elected positions. . 

**kkPartly because of the relatively high number of incumbents 
who won re-election in 1974, the figures on election spending 
given later in the report may be substantially lower than the 


corresponding 1972 costs. 


The distribution of newcomers and incumbents among 
area municipalities is given in Table 1.5. 


eee moe NEWCOMERS INCUMBENTS 


Torontec 


| Fast York 


Etobicoke 
PNosth York 

Scarborough 
| York 


TABLE 1.5 DISTRIBUTION OF NEWCOMERS AND INCUMBENTS, BY 
MUNICIPALITY 


These figures show us the turnover in tne 1974 
elections, arising either out of voter dissatisfaction (i.e., 
previous incumbents defeated) or out of the politician's own 
choice (i.e., those retiring or deciding not to run for other 
reasons). In each municipality, the change involved 
fewer than two-fifths of the councillors, ranging from a low 
of 6.73 ian Btobicoke to “a high of 33-32" in Bast’ York. We smilgqntscs— 
sume that low turnover figures represent the normal attrition 
among municipal politicians. However, it is also possible 
for a major change of direction to come ahout, even if only 
a few of the councillors are replaced. This would occur when 
the few had special symbolic importance as the leaders of 
a, particular movement an local politics’. 


If we examine the length of service in present posi- 
tions, we can make some speculative comments about political 
continuity in the area municipalities. There are obvious 
limits to our ability to make assumptions on the basis of the 
politician's years in office; for example, gradual changes in 
attitude among incumbents and the cumulative effects of turn- 
over in each eiection will affect the council's approach to 
local business. However, the average length of service among 
municipal politicians does tell us about political continuity, 
to the extent that it represents a working relation- 
shup between council and staft, and. continunty or ~mnacdual 
change in municipal policy. In Table 1.6, we give the average 
number of years in office for councillors in the area muni— 
cipalities. 


MUNICIPALITY |} AVERAGE NO. YEARS IN AVERAGE NO. YEARS IN 
PRESENT POSITION (1974] PRESENT POSITION 
incumbents only) (all councillors) 


Toronto 
East York 
Etobicoke 
North York 
Scarborough 
York 


TABLE 1.6 AVERAGE NUMBER OF YEARS IN PRESENT COUNCIL POSITION, 
BY MUNICIPALITY 


The first column shows the average experience in 
office among incumbents only, and the second column adjusts 
the figures so that newcomers are taken into account as well. 
The pattern in both suggests that there has been greater con- 
tinuity in four boroughs: East York, Etobicoke, Scarborough, 
and York, where the incumbents have served in office for six 
or seven years, on average, and where the councils as a 
whole have roughly five years'experience. Toronto and North 
York councillors have on average less experience in their 
present jobs. Although we can note, for instance, that 
Etobicoke councillors have served twice as long as their North 
York counterparts (on average), we must be wary of making 
assumptions about the individual effects of such differences. 
However, if there are dramatic differences in the proportion of 
newcomers, it is reasonable to assume that the council with a 
much higher proportion will take longer to settle into a satis- 
factory working pattern, because the newcomers will have .to0 
familiarize themselves with staff organization and council 
procedures. 


Nevertheless, we can suggest that differences in 
experience may reflect differences in political continuity, 
From this point of view, the figures imply that a major change 
in political direction has occurred more recently in Toronto 
and North York than in the other municipalities. This sug- 
gestion is valid as long as we assume that the entry of a 
substantial number of newcomers marks a major change in direc- 
tion. Among. the .other municipalities, the figures suggest 
either greater stability in the past few years or a more gra- 


duciwechittk i.aurectiron. 


However, we must be careful not to over-interpret 
these figures. They are municipal averages, and deal only 
with councillors' service in their present positions. There 
is also movement from one position to the other. Total length 
Of Service (ise., experzence in all locally—etected positions) 
can be introduced to qualify the figuxes relating to present 
position. Municipal averages for this new variable are 
given in Table 1.7 


MUNICIPALITY AVERAGE LENGTH OF SERVICE 
IN ALL LOCAL POSITIONS 


Toronto 

East York 
Etobicoke 
North, York 


Scarborough 
York 


OVER ALL 7.3 years 


TABLE 1.7 AVERAGE LENGTH OF SERVICE IN ALL LOCAL POSITIONS, 
BYe MUNDCLPALETY* 


The pattern here is slightly different. We can 
group the municipalities together and suggest a similarity 
among East York, Etobicoke, and York, where politicians 
have an average experience of about 9 years in various local 
positions. Councillors in Toronto and Scarborough come next, 
with just under seven years' experience, and then North York 
politicians, whose average length of service is 4 1/2 years. 


Again, we have to be wary of attributing too much 
to these figures, but it seems fair to say that political 
longevity (if we can use the word) is greatest in the three 
smaliest boroughs. Perhaps this is a measure of voter satis- 
faction wrth the politically dinection ofthe mnicipality. 

But other interpretations are ‘convincing tooy (lt is possible 
that these municipalities have faced fewer divisive issues and 
that, in the absence of many dvfficult choices, voters have 
decided to vote in favour of the incumbents. On the other 
hand, if the workload in these three boroughs is more manage- 
able than in the others, it may be more common £oOr) councillors 
to continue to seek re-election. To some extent, these 


*EUGULES acewpased On service in Vocal ‘elective office, dn=— 
cluding. council, school board, and Hydro/Public Utilitilities 
Commission. Figures for service as M.P. or M.P.P. have been 
excluded. 


figures may reflect changing generations of political 
office-holders; perhaps many politicians in North York, 
Scarborough and Toronto reached retirement age at the end 
of the 1960's, or chose to retire at an earlier age. 


Obviously, there are many possible interpretations 
of these figures, and of the others given in this section 
on political background. We have suggested some of the more 
obvious inferences that might be drawn, and have provided 
the relevant figures. Although political experience may 
be a significant factor in the way municipal councillors 
approach their jobs, its effects are difficult to gauge in 
a study of this sort. As we suggest later in the report, 
individual variations are very important and to determine the 
overall significance of political experience, we would have 
to study the same individuals over time, as their political 
experience changes. However, we have tried here to provide 
some background information about the local politicians who 
are the focus of this study. 
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PART TWO: HOW THE LOCAL POLITICIAN SPENDS HIS TIME 


One of our main reasons for undertaking this 
study was to find out how much time is required for munici- 
pal politicians to carry out their duties and how that time 
is divided among various aspects of their job. Before we dis- 
cuss our findings, we must emphasize that the data are not the 
FESUlt Of impartial monitoring of the polatrcians pena 
viour over a period of months, but are the politicians’ 
own perceptions and recollections of the time they spend 
on their work. Although our respondents made an effort 
to give us careful and considered answers, it is only 
reasonable to assume that not all their recollections are 
accurate. But, since we cannot estimate how inaccurate 
they might be, the only practical approach is to accept 
them as they are and acknowledge the looseness. We want 
to remind readers of this uncertainty and to reiterate that 
throughout this section and the next we are dealing with 
perceived workload not actual monitored workload. For 
the sake of convenience, we use sentences like 'they spend 
x hours per week on...' but, in every instance, 'x' refers 
to the politicians' estimates of how much time they spend. 


The first formal question we asked was 'How long 
do you spend on your job in an average week?'. We asked 
this first so that we would get their immediate impressions, 
rather than an estimate influenced by their answers to 
specific questions on committee meetings, etc. And we 
specifically asked them to base their answers on all the 
functions related to their office, including such elements 
as Civic receptions. Table 2.1 gives their answers, in 
the form of the average length of work week for different 
council positions and for the area municipalities. 


| AVERAGE LENGTH OF WORK WEEK 


a Seek eee ae arene 
| COUNCIL POSITION 


MUNICIPALITY (ALL POSITIONS) 


| Mayor 74.0 hrs. Toronto 629 Vises. 
Controller/Execu- East York 40.6 
tive Alderman ; 
Etobicoke G5). 3 
Alderman 
Nowrweh York 48.4 
OVERALL AVERAGE 49.5 hrs. Boe DOr Ugh (peak 
York Ars 


TABLE 2.1 AVERAGE LENGTH OF WORK WEEK, BY COUNCIL POSITION 
AND MUNICIPALITY * 


*N=85 One controller and one alderman (both in North York) 
COUVUGRHOineS timater 


For all municipal politicians i 
work week is 49 1/2 hours long of, to pe eed ie Se ea 
long the politicians estimate it to be. Workload obv iousl 
bears some relation to council position, for mayors have ae 
longest work week at 74 hours, followed by controllers and 
executive aldermen, and then aldermen, whose average work 
week is 43 hours. The right-hand column of Table 2.1 gives 
the averages for each municipality, with all council positions 
taken together. The general pattern is that Toronto councillors 
put in the longest week followed by those in the three sub- 
urban boroughs, and then politicians in York and East York 
who come closest to the typical 40-hour week. As this table 
suggests, the difference between councillors with executive 
responsibilities and those with only regular council duties 
1S an important one. We can examine the differences within 
Cachmiunscipalrtry.on the basis .of Table 222. 


MUNICIPALITY | AVERAGE LENGTH OF WORK WEEK 


Executive Non-Executive 


Toronto 
Bas tiYork* 
Etobicoke 
North York 
Scarborough 


York 


OVERALL AVERAGE 


TABLE 2.2 AVERAGE LENGTH OF WORK WEEK FOR EXECUTIVE AND 
NON~EXECUTIVE POSITIONS, BY MUNICIPALITY 


The Lirst point to note 1s that executive responsi- 
bilities carry roughly the same burden in all area municipalities, 
when compared to aldermanic duties. Except in Etobicoke, muni- 
cipal executives work longer than 60 hours a week, on average. 
In Etobicoke, the figure is only slightly below 60, while in 
Toronto and North York, the average exceeds 70 hours a week. 
There is much greater variation among aldermen. The average 
aldermanic work week is almost twice as long in Toronto, as 1t 
is in York. In three of the boroughs (East York, Etobicoke, 
and York), the average falls below a '40hour week'. It is 
worth mentioning that Scarborough aldermen work longer hours 
than their counterparts in the other boroughs. To some extent, 


member of East York Council with 
this figure has been omitted. 
1 executives does include the 


*Since the mayor is the only 
executive responsibilities, 
However, the average for al 
mayor of East York. 


this may reflect the fact that Scarborough is the only borough 
with any significant amount of developable, vacant land, and 
many aldermen are involved in discussions between developers 
and residents on development proposals. However, as we shall 
discuss later, it may aiso reflect a political style in 
Scarborough which comes closer in some respects to the style 
Lethe Creve Ont OL Onto. 


One of the conclusions we might draw from these 
figures: 1s, thet, for most politicians with executives re. 
sponsibilities and for some aldermen (particularly those 
in Toronto), a public career consumes substantially more 
time than the average private job. It is easy to see the 
difficulty some politicians might have in combining their 
municipal duties with a private occupation. Even for al- 
dermen in the smallest boroughs, who have the lightest 
workload, council responsibilities take up a considerable 
amount of time. 


Levis Amoortant “to keepyin mind the facts tac 
politicians do not have control over some of the demands 
on their time. One good example is council meetings. 
Although politicians do have the choice of leaving the 
council meeting early, or not attending at all, our re- 
spondents were almost unanimous in saying that they scheduled 
their time around the regular council meetings. Most of 
them rarely miss a meeting and, on the infrequent occasions 
when they must attend another meeting at the same time, they 
make a brief appearance and return to council. In all muni- 
Cipalities, council meetings are held regularly every 
two weeks. thexmagernrexception eelce the mcirty of 
Toronto, where it is common for meetings to be 
carried over to the following day or, in some cases, the 
following two days. The figures we provide on the length 
of council meetings are based on an average month (assuming 
two meetings a month) because there were some regular vari- 
ations in the meetings; e.g., some councils hear public 
delegations at the first meeting in a month, but not at 
the second. Table 2.3 below gives the average length of 
council meetings per month, and includes the councillors’ 
assessment of whether the meetings are too long or whether 
they are of a reasonable, or necessary, length. 


COUNCIL MEETING TIME 
MUNICIPALITY OURS Saw Noa ASSESSMENT 


TOLVOnNEO 
East York 
Etobicoke 
NOREEN York 
Scarborough 
York 


TABLE 2.3 COUNCIL MEETING TIME* AND COUNCILLORS' ASSESSMENT, 
BY MUNICIPALITY 


The unusual length of Toronto's council meetings is 
worth noting, even though it is no surprise to veteran ob- 
servers. Four of the boroughs have council meetings that take 
approximately the same amount of time - about 18 or 19 hours 
per month, or an average of 9-10 hours per meeting. East 
York's meetings are unusually short when compared to council 
meetings in the other municipalities and only in East York 
did amajority of the councillors surveyed believe that the 
meetings were an acceptable length. 


Inthe “other five municipalities, a majority oT 
politicians thought the council meetings were too long. It 
is interesting that in Toronto, where the meetings are 
the longest, there was less dissatisfaction than in the other 
four municipalities. But even there, a majority was erptical 
of the time it takes council to conduct municipal business. 
Many of our respondents offered explanations of their assess- 
ment and Table 2.4 gives a breakdown of the most common 
complaints. 


*Based on averaging the answers given by councillors in each 
municipality. 


MUNICIPALITY 


Councillors Poor rChair= Inadequate 
Seeking Press | manship Preparation 
Coverage by Members 


oronto (N=9) 
Bast York (N=2) 
Etobicoke (N=12)} 


TOTAL (N=62) 


TABLE 2.4 REASONS WHY MEETINGS ARE TOO LONG, BY MUNICIPALITY* 


The reason most often cited was that ‘council members talk 

for “they press 2) Thisicomplaink wae partacularlysprevalient, in 
North York, where 12 of the 15) councillors who: thought: the 
meetings were too long mentioned it. However, in North York 
and the other municipalities, there was a split in the group 
who gave ‘press attention" as one of their reasons. Some were 
frankiys critical yofr thea rycolleagues.4- Ones politician yard 
that he 'deplores the grandstanding of prima donnas'. Another 
argued that most of the debate could take place in committee 
but, he continued, 'there’s no press there'. A third respon- 
dent criticized the council for being too media-conscious and 
said that the meetings would be shorter if the media were 
excluded. However, the other politicians took a different 
view of the problem. These councillors were critical of poli- 
ticians who speak 'for the press’, but they also mentioned the 
importance of press coverage. One agreed that the meetings 
would go.faster if the press were excluded but also argued that 
"a politician's life depends on the press he gets'. Another 
councillor explained that local politicians must rely on press 
coverage of their meetings because, unlike federal and pro- 
vincial politicians, they do not have the resources to send 


out newsletters or use other mechanisms to communicate with 
the public. 


*Based on remarks made by those who said that council meetings 
are too long. Rows do not add because not all respondents 
offered explanations, but many of those who did gave more than 
one reason. 


Two other complaints dealt with chairmanship and pre- 
paration. Several councillors argued that council time was 
not used efficiently because the rules of order were not 
properly enforced. One alderman said this problem often oc- 
curred during the committee of the whole, where the chair- 
manship is rotated; 'some aldermen', he explained, 'just 
aren't very good chairmen'. Other politicians were critical 
of their colleagues' preparation. Several of them mentioned 
that councillors ask superflvous questions and drag out the 
debate because they have not researched the issued beforehand. 


Various other explanations were offered for the 
length of council meetings. Some politicians argued that 
councils spend too much time on trivial matters that should 
be delegated to the staff or to standing committees. In some 
cases, the council does not have the power to delegate because 
provincial legislation requires that the matters be dealt with 
by full council. Others explained that the councils are not 
organized for efficient decision-making and have trouble co- 
ordinating the volume of material that comes before them. At 
least two politicians complained that councils spend too much 
time debating matters that are not within their jurisdiction. 
Others said that time could be saved if public delegations 
were heard at the committee level instead of at council. 


For the most part, those listed as finding the amount 
of time taken up by council meetings 'acceptable' did not express 
positive approval, but rather a feeling that there is no practical 
way of shortening the meetings. Some politicians attributed the 
length of meetings to the nature of the democratic process. One des- 
cribed council meetings as 'the forum for democracy" and, ac- 
cording to another, the time they take is 'the price of demo- 
cracy'. Several others argued that the council system itself 
is fine, but the problem is that a few people abuse it and 
nothing can be done to remedy the situation. At least one 
politician mentioned improvements in the way meetings are run. 
This (Toronto) alderman explained that time is used more ef- 
ficiently because the City has adopted the executive committee 
system and because council does not sit in committee of the 


whole. 


However, it was only in East York that councillors 
generally approved of the time devoted to council meetings. 
Several politicians said that the time is well used and re- 
ferred to thesmall size of ‘the Council, as, one; reason for its 
efficient meetings. One councillor said that they know their 
community well and therefore have greater familiarity with the 
matters under debate. Another mentioned the small town at- 
mosphere and the council's policy of hearing public delega- 
tions, with or without notice; he remerked that the people 
like to discuss matters but there are no ‘long harangues'. 
The level of satisfaction with council meetings is the first 
of several indicators of a particular political style in East 
York that is apparently based on a high level of consensus 
and an absence of seriously divisive issues. 
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Our respondents were also asked about the time 
they spend preparing for council meetings. Such preparation 
usually involves going over the agenda and attached material, 
collecting background information, and for some items, 
visiting sites “in “the™municipality or talking ‘tomthe people 
who will be affected. ‘The’ time spent’ on preparation as 
normally the polaticians own decision, but some of our re= 
spondents mentioned that they did not get the agenda far 
enough in advance to allow them to do all the background 
work they thought appropriate. Table 2.5 provides the figures. 


AVERAGE COUNCIL PREPARATION TIME 


By Municipality 
{All Councillors 


Mayor Lis OF DGS. MO 1lononto Sud nESay MO. 


mecontrotler/Exccu-| InRast York 9.8 
a IEtobicoke oy 


Alderman INorth York 110.1 


| OVERALL AVERAGE |10.3 hrs/mo. PC2™Porough UGH 


WYork LOG 


TABLE 2.5 AVERAGE PREPARTION TIME FOR COUNCIL MEETINGS, BY 
COUNCIL POSITION AND BY MUNICIPALITY 


The, £irst,point, is that all, the, figures. are ftarniy 
close to the overall average; the differences among council 
positions and area municipalities are not all that large. 

Even so, the difference in the average figures for mayors and 
for controllers or executive aldermen may be surprising, since 
they share similar executive responsibilities and might be 
expected to have spent an equal amount of time examining the 
issues in committee. There are two explanations to be offered. 
Although mayors are on the executive committee/Board of Con-— 
trol and are ex-officio members of all standing committees, it 
is common practice in four municipalities for the mayor to 
spend less time on standing committees than the controllers 

do. These mayors go over the committee agendas but they attend 
the meetings irregularly, only when an item of particular 
interest is being considered. Therefore they are less familiar 
than controllers with committee debate. Furthermore, mayors 
haves greater x.esponsibility, for anitiatving, policies) and for 
guiding council debate, and this may mean that they spend more 
time preparing for council meetings. 


The average preparation time by municipality is in- 
teresting, particularly when we consider the time spent in 
council meetings and how the councillors assess it (Table 
2.3). Etobicoke politicians spend about one-third more time 
preparing than Toronto councillors do, though Etobicoke 
council meetings are shorter and more Etobicoke councillors 
see poor preparation as a problem. The ratio of meeting time 
LO preparation time is, roughly 3 to. fom. Toronto, but -b.to 
for-Nasie YOrk. ~In the other four municipalities the: ratio. is 
more or less 2 fo lI... Interpreting these figures is a risky 


business. We might suggest, for instance, that meeting 

time varies inversely with preparation time. This argument 
would hold if we only considered East York and Toronto, but 
Le falters badly when we include the other boroughs Gu-hake 
the politician's assessment of the preparation of their col- 
leagues into account. A more convincing argument might be 
that the ratios reflect differences in political style. It 
is based on assuming that the emphasis on preparation in East 
York implies that, once politicians are well-versed on the 
issues, the discussion is fairly straightforward and they 
can reach a decision quite quickly. But in Toronto, according 
to this argument, the emphasis is on the debate itself. 
Although careful preparation is required, it is not a means 
of shortening the discussion, for the points at issue are 
Matters of philosophy and political approach, not of fact. 

In the other four municipalities, the style is a combination 
of these two: some issues are relatively simple matters of 
fact but others involve a debate on values and philosophies. 
This argument has been simplified (i.e., the contrast between 
one extreme and the other is not as stark as we have pictured 
it). It may, however, be a fruitful line of thought. 


Committee work is another important component of 
the local politician's job. The number of committees on which 


a politician sits depends on two factors: his council posi- 
tion and the council's committee structure. Mayors and other 
executive councillors sit an the board of control or executive 
committee as well as standing committees. The council as a 


whole can decide what committee structure it wishes to adopt. 
East York, for example, has eight standing committees, four 
regulatory and four operating, and each alderman sits on one 
set or the other. The Borough of York has four standing com- 
mittees; each controller sits on two (in addition to the Board 
of Control) and each alderman on one. The length of the com- 
mittee meetings depends on the number of items on the agenda 
and how much discussion or debate is required before the com- 
mittee can reach a recommendation. As with council meetings, 
preparation for committee is at the discretion of the poli- 
tician as long as the agenda is available well beforehand. 


In Table 2.6, we examine the committee workload 
for controllers and aldermen. (As we have mentioned, four 
of the six mayors do not attend committee meetings regularly 
except for the board of ‘Control or executive committee). ~ For 
each council position, we show the average number of committees, 
the total meeting time per month, the preparation time, and 
the overall monthly time involved in committee work. 
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It ts editficurt “to rabsors © s0 many figures, let 
alone assign meanings to them. The detail is provided for 
the weeaderts “information but we shall focus the discussion 
on *thesfinal column in each half of the table, which repre- 
sents the total monthly time commitment to standing committees 
controllers and aldermen in each municipality. First of all, 
comparing the two council positions, we can see that in 
every case except North York, controllers spend more than 
twice as much time on committee work as aldermen do, on 
average. In North York, controllers' time is not quite 
twice the time aldermen spend. The increased workload re- 
presents the time involved in executive committee or board 
of control per se and also includes the added responsibility 
of being 'executive' members of standing committees. 


The differences among municipalities follow rough- 
ly june same. pattern in-both categories. Toronto politicians, 
whether executive aldermen or aldermen, spend substantially 
more time on committee work than their counterparts in the 
other municipalities. In East York, where there are no con- 
trollers or executive aldermen, aldermen devote more time to 
committees than aldermen in the other boroughs, perhaps 
because the council as a whole acts as executive committee. 
Controllers in Scarborough and Etobicoke have more committee 
work| than those in York and North York, and the same is true 
of their aldermen. If we compare council time with committee 
time,i there is,no clear-pattern pthat ia greater commitment to 
one means less time spent on the other. In fact, except for 


East York, the opposite seems true; i.e., workload is likelier 


to be heavier in both or lighter in both when all the muni- 
Cipalities are taken together. 


There is one other important point to be made. 
We have so far only discussed the workloae arising from 
standing committees and boards of control and executive 
committee. In most municipalities, there are many ad hoc 
committees and special subcommittees that take up the 
councillors' time. These bodies deal with a wide variety 
of subjects, including public relations, environmental 
control, new municipal buildings, annual festivals, staff 


pensions, neighbourhood services, electoral reform, grants and 


liaison with neighbouring non-Metro municipalities. Although 
some of them meet infrequently and require very little work, 
others impose a significant additional burden. We cannot 


for 


provide data on these ad hoc committees because there are so 
many problems involved in comparing them across municipalities. 
It is our impression from the interviews that they usually 
involve considerably less work than standing committees 

but, in the case of some politicians, ad hoc committees 
represent as much or more work (over a 6-8 month period) 

than the standing committees of council. In any case, they 

are another aspect of the councillors' job to keep in mind. 


Serving on local boards is another of the municipal 


politician's responsibilities. Local councils are called 
upon to make appointments to a wide range of special purpose 
bodies that are active in the community. Some of them have 


a considerable impact on local affairs; the planning board 
and board of health are good examples. Others, like the 
boards of directors of hospitals and the Safety Councils, 
are less directly involved in matters of concern to local 
government. 


In Table 2.7, we provide figures on the average 
time involved in serving on local boards; they show that 
there is very little variation among municipalities. 


AVERAGE commitment ‘meeting and 
preparation) 


MUNICIPALITY 


Toronto 
East York 
Etobicoke 
North York 


hours/month 


Scarborough 


4 
SS 
A 
aes) 
ag 
YOrk ae 


Mey Neele eo foo), ali Xs) 


TABLE 2.7 AVERAGE TIME COMMITMENT TO LOCAL BOARDS, BY 
MUNICIPALITY * 


* N=65. Based on those who serve on boards (69) and could 
supply estimates of the time involved. We should 
note that these figures are inflated, because we 
have excluded the 18 politicians who do not serve 
on any local boards. 


Among those who do sit on local speci 
purpose bodies, there are significant peat = ace based 
not on municipality but on the boards involved In 
general, the planning boards and the boards of health 
involve the largest time commitment. For most but not all 
of the others, the time required is quite short because 
the meetings last only 2 or 3 hours and there is little or 
no pprenpartacion=-invol ved « In fact, one-third of those serving 
on local boards spend fewer than five hcurs per month at 
board meetings and, for about one-quarter of councillors, 
the boards require little or no preparation. Roughly 103 
spend more than twenty hours a month at local board meetings 
and more than ten hours a month in preparation. Some of these 
politicians, and the others with a substantial time commit- 
ment to local boards, serve on a planning board, a board of 
health, or both. Othersserve on time-consuming bodies like 
a housing company board of directors or on a series of boards 
which together constitute a considerable workload. 


It is difficult to generalise about the demands 
of local boards because cur data are organized by council 
position and by municipality, while the significant variable 
here is the type of local board. From the interviews, we 
gathered the impression that local board commitments are 
not a significant part of the job for a majority of local 
politicians. By serving on special purpose bodies, they may 
help co-ordinate local activities and can represent a local 
government point of view, but compared to their council and 
committee work, this is a relatively small part of their 
responsibilities. The major exceptions, however, are the 
politicians who serve on the 'heavy' boards noted above. 
In their case, local board activities are a significant part 
of the workload and the time involved can be as great or 
greater than the time involved in a major committee of 
counes1: 


The final element to be considered is the time 
municipal politicians spend dealing with constituency matters. 
inygqeneral;.<this«time is devoted to solving, or trying to 
solve, constituents' problems. Most respondents said that 
a majority of these problems fall within the jurisdiction 
of the area or Metropolitan municipality. However, almost 
all of them are faced with some federal and provincial 
matters, and problems of a private, non-governmental nature. 


The most commonly mentioned federal problems 
involved unemployient insurance and immigration. Within 
the province's jurisdiction, problems relating to the 
Ontario Housing Corporation (usually involving public 
housing) and workmen's compensation were the most common. 
Some respondents said that their policy 1s to intervene 
on behalf of their constituents. 


One borough politician said that he has gone to Compensation 
Board hearings with his constituents on several occasions. 
Other councillors usually refer people to the appropriate 
federal or provincial body, and some of them mentioned that 
they have established working relationships with their 
area's M.P. and M.P.P. In some cases, constituents also 
approach their councillor with problems relating to the 
board of education or about private disputes with neighbours. 


Many of the politicians in our survey commented 
that people do not seem to know where to turn for help so 
they call on their municipal councillor because he is the 
most visible and most accessible public official. One 
politician said that, even when he was out of office (after 
having served as alderman for some years), he got as many 
calls as he had during his time on council. However, there 
were several aldermen who described their wards as upper- 
middle class areas where people sclve their own problems or 
go directly to the appropriate agency. 


The figures on constituency time are given in 
Table 2.8, broken down by council position and by municipality. 
We should remind readers that the estimates are based on an 
average week, unlike the figures on council, committee, and 
local’ board’time.” It vs) clear’ that,.in most cases; constaeuency 
affairs account for the largest single block of the municipal 
politician's time. 


AVERAGE CONSTITUENCY TIME PER WEEK 
COUNCIL POSITION MUNICIPALITY 


Toronto 
Bast York 
Executive Etobicoke 

Alderman Res North York 
Alderman IS <4 Scarborough 
YORK 


Mayor 2.0 Hours 
Controller 10RD) 


OVERALL AVERAGE 12.2 


TABLE 2.8 AVERAGE CONSTITUENCY TIME, BY COUNCIL POSITION AND 
BY MUNICIPALITY* 


*N=80. Seven councillors could not estimate. 


The breakdown by position indicat 
constituent demands are handled by ward epreaeieriy a tee 
might expect. For the purposes of this table, ees have 
given figures for controllers and executive aldermen 
separately. Although many of their responsibilities are 
Similar, executive alderman are elected to the position 
of ward alderman and are assumed to have the regular 
constituency obligations that go with that position. Some 
controllers regard their position as entailing more 
administrative duties and less constituency time. One 
controller said that he regularly refers constituents to 
their own ward alderman. The figures given here tend to 
Support this distinction between the two positions. However, 
all executive aldernen are from the City of Toronto and some 
of the difference may be attributable to other differences be- 
tween the City and the other municipalities. Mayors spend more 
time with constituents, on average, than other voliticians 
with executive responsibilities. This might be explained 
by the mayor's symbolic importance as head of council. 


If we examine constituency time by municipality, 
we can suggest pairing municipalities together. Scarborough 
and }Loronto, (16.9. and <15./7)..would, form one “paxe paNorth York 
and York (11.8 and 10.6) another, and Etobicoke and East 
YOukwN( 7.4! and 26.9) ~wouldybe ‘the third pairs hhas pattern 
implies identifiable differences among municipalities in 
their politicians’ constituency activity. Two important 
factors underlie the proposed pattern: one is the level of 
demands made by constituents and the other is the politician's 
approach to constituency work. Constituents' requests for 
assistance, we can argue, are highly correlated with the type 
of activity within a municipality. Where development or 
redevelopment are tal:ing place, the municipal council 
exercises considerable authority. Because such activity is 
likely to affect residents or cause them concern, they will 
make demands of municipal politicians to have their problems 
Solved or at least have their cases heard. On the other hand, 
residents in more 'settled’ municipalities may have fewer 
concerns that they take to their municipal councillors. 
The other factor is what we might loosely term the pelieician’s 
populist orientation. Some municipal councillors see their 
role as ombudsman for the average citizen, while others empha- 
size the importance of efficient and effective municipal 
administration. These factors are not independent of each 
other. Frequent and repeated constituent demands will 
eventually bring about the election of councillors who will 
respond to them. At the same time, if politicians are readily 
accessible and receptive to constituents' requests, more 
constituents will be encouraged to approach them more often. 


Qur argument is that both these factors are at work 
in the area municipalities. In Scarborough and Toronto, where 
constituency time is highest, the situation is a reflection 


both of high constituency demand and the politicians’ 
populist orientations. In contrast, the practice in East 
York and Etobicoke of spending substantially less time 
with constituents reflects the relatively low incidence 
of issues that are of serious concern to large groups On 
constituents and the greater administrative orientation of 
the councillors. North York and York combine these two 
patternseeevork, for example; sis faced with comparatively 
few development problems, but the issues of the Spadina 
subway and proposed roadway are important ones for 
many residents. This explanation is a preliminary one, 
and subject to further testing, but it seems a reasonable 
suggestion given what we know at present. 


We asked our respondents two questions that might 
have a bearing on this subject. One asked them to identify 
their most important functions, and the other to tell us 
whether they see themselves as delegates of their consti- 
tuents or as representatives elected to exercise their own 
judgment. Both questions were disappointing in the sense 
that they did not elicit a variety of answers. For instance, 
to the first question, 71 of our 87 respondents replied that 
their function is to represent the people who elected them 
(or some variation on that theme). Many identified more than 
one function, so that 19 respondents also said that decision- 
making was one of their important functions, and 25 mentioned 
efficient aaministration of the municipality as a major 
responsibility. Thirteen (13) specifically referred to 
their roles as leaders and educators of the public, and 
another 10 gave a variety of answers including a responsi- 
bility to ensure that their ward got a fair share of the 
money being spent, to ensure that the radical members of 
thescounei) did not destroy’ the municipality "and; (in a 
more philosophical vein, to translate the wishes of the 
people into a workable social pattern. Because answers 
varied widely in their detail and because respondents did 
not interpret the question the same way, we cannot provide 
a fair and reliable breakdown by municipality or by position. 


Similar proklems occurred with the second question, 
about the perceived relationship to constituents. Eighty-four 
(84) of the 87 respondents answered that they were elected 
to exercise their own judgement and to act as leaders. 

Many of them said they would, of course, solicit the views 
Of thein constituents, but-they also gard thatthe final 
responsibility was their own. Some also commented that, 

if their constituents disapproved of their council actions, 
it would be up to the constituents to vote them out of 
office. Only three respondents leaned toward the delegate 
point of view and saw their role as reflecting the majority 
view among their constituents. But even in these three 
instances, the councillors would not always take precisely 
the position their constituents support; they also mentioned 


that they would ultimately have to justify their course of 
act ron. 


Mie: In general, we have found jori 
ce esa politicians in Metro pe Aire ae a 
a Pee anne time demands are particularly heavy 
tse ei other politicians with executive responsi- 
ae , whose average work week exceeds 60 hours. With 
exception of some controllers, politicians spend the 
largest block of their time dealing with constituency 
affairs. The excepted controllers spend more time on 
ra Ne comm.ttees than on constituency matters, reflecting 
t é perception among some of them that the focus of their 
job iS municipal administration. 


There are wide variations in the time spent on 
council and committee meetings. We have suggested that 
council meeting time may reflect the importance of philo- 
sophical differences within councils and that committee time 
may follow the same pattern, except in East York, where 
the time devoted to committee work is in part attributed 
to the fact that East York has no executive committee or 
boanatol Control, 


Except for those on planning boards, boards of 
health, and other time-consuming local boards, serving on 
local special purpose bodies is not a significant element 
in the municipal politicians' workload. However, the boards 
that do demand a substantial commitment are also those of 
particular concern to the councils as policy bodies. This 
raises the question of whether the councils as a whole can 
keep abreast of developments in these areas. 


Time spent on constituency affairs appears to 
follow a pattern based on the level of constituents' demands 
and the orientation of politicians. We have argued that 
the greater constituency efforts in Scarborough and Toronto 
are attributable to greater constituent concern about the 
issues of development and redevelopment and the politicians’ 
response to that concern. In Etobicoke and East York, there 
is a stronger emphasis on efficient administration, in part 
because of the absence of issues of major concern to cons~ 
tituents. 


Although this discussion has considered the main 
elements of the municipal politicians' workload and has 
examined the systematic differences, we should point out 
that much of the municipal councillors' time cannot readily 
be categorised. A considerable amount of time is spent in 
going over material that is not specifically preparation 
for council or committee work, in discussing various subjects 
with the civic staff, in regular office administration, and 


so on. 


PART THREE THE JOB OF THE METRO COUNCILLOR 


In Metropolitan Toronto, all members of Metro 
council are also members of a local council, with the 
exception of the Metro Chairman. All of them sit on Metro 
counci by: virtue ‘efvholding local’ political .cfirce mr os 
about half the members (mayors and controllers), local 
election automatically entails Metro council membership. 
However, this is not the, case for aldexmanic members, who 
are sent to Metro either because they won the greatest 
number of votes in ward elections (as in Toronto) or because 
the council as a whole voted to put them on Metro council 
(as tin Scarborough; Nortit York; and “East York). 7 inwaki, 
roughly 40% of municipal politicians combine local and 
Metro responsibilities. 


This system has been the focus of considerable 
debate. Some have argued that there should be direct 
election to Metro council, but they are not agreed on 
whether politicians should sit on both local and Metro 
councils. One sid® argues that the responsibilities should 
be separated and some also propose that the separation 
should be emphasized by having Metro wards that cut across 
area municipality boundaries. Others support the present 
approach of combining responsibilities. Some of them favour 
the adaptation of the board of control system so that the 
number of controllers elected at large, plus the mayor, 
will equal the size of the municipality's delegation to 
Metro Council. They argue that this gives voters a direct 
say in the choice of their Metro councillors without getting 
into the problems of Metro wards and serious local/Metro 
Conti lacts Others support a system of two-member wards 
where one member would be elected to Metro Council and the 
otherrvtogthestocad council... ,Some politicians “arcexwin favour 
of the present system of representation with some modifica- 
tions" One; Toronto politician, who. sees no need for direct 
election to Metro, argued that the council should select 
all Metro representatives from among its own ranks to avoid 
having first-term aldermen who have no council experience 
going to Metro council, as they now co if they top the 
poils in their wards. 


There are several issues involved in this debate. 
One is the question of accountability of Metro councillo~s. 
Many people have expressed concern over the situation where 
Metro councillors do not run for their Metro positions and 
are therefore not specifically accountable for the actions 
taken by Metro council. Others are more concerned about 
ensuring co-ordination of local and Metro policies and tend 
to regard the issue of direct accountability as secondary. 
But another important question is whether any politician can 
combine both locai and Metro responsibilities, and fulfil 
both satisfactorily. This question is considered especially 
important because 24 of the 37 Metro councillors not only sit 
on a local council but also have Jocal executive responsibilities; 
13 of these 24 politicians sit on Metro executive as well. 
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Our examination of the job of the i 

does not provide answers to CRACE etc ane Gee ee 
provide some information that may be of help. We begin our 
discussion with a look at some of the major components of 

the Metro workload. According to the estimates given by the 
Metro councillors in our survey, Metro council meetings take 
up about 16.4 hours per month. As in the area municipalities, 


the Metro council meetings represent a more or less fixed 
commitment for councillors. 


} It is important to point out that Metro council 
meetings are shorter than the local council meetings in all 
municipalities except East York. It is possible that the 
meetings are shorter because the time is used more efficiently, 
but the information we have suggests that not all Metro 
councillors would support such an assessment. Several 
politicians argued that Metro council meetings are more 
efficient; one councillor remarked that ‘options tend to 
be presented and discussed more intelligently'. But several 
others complained that considerable time is wasted. At least 
one politician expressed concern that there is not enough 
debate at the Metro level. He said that ‘a neighbourhood 
Sidewalk will get more discussion in the City than a sewage 
treatment plant will at Metro', and argued that they should 
take more time at Metro because the decisions involved are 
both important and costly. We cannot evaluate Metro council 
meetings simply on the basis of how much time they take, nor 
is it appropriate to treat local council meetings as the 
benchmark for judging Metro council meetings. Nevertheless, 
one of the important points in debate about the present system 
is that local politicians cannot devote enough time to Metro busi- 
ness. Therefore, the comparisons between local and Metro struc- 
tures should not be ignored. 


The time spent preparing for Metro council meetings is 
subject to the politicians’ discretion. Table 3.1 shows 


the average preparation time per month by (local) council 
position and by area municipality. 


AVERAGE PREPARATION TIME FOR METRO COUNCIL MEETINGS 
Local Council Position Municipality [pane seatem | 


5.7 hrs/mo.}| Toronto 5.8 hrs/mo. 


ontroller/Execu- East York 5.0 
tive Alderman Etobicoke CCG 


Alderman ° North York Poth: 


Scarborough 1a°2 
Vor 10.0 


TABLE 3.1 AVERAGE PREPARATION TIME FOR METRO mieesnapgans BY 
LOCAL COUNCIL POSITION AND BY MUNICIPALITY 


ee eS 


*N=33 One controller could not estimate. 


The difference between mayors and other Metro 
councillors is a noticeable one. The most plausible expla- 
nation is that all mayors have Metro executive responsibi- 
lities and deal with many subjects in executive committee; 
therefore, they may have less special preparation to do for 
council meetings. In contrast, only seven of the eighteen 
controllers and executive aldermen sit on Metro executive, 
and none of the ten aldermen does. This suggestion is 
supported when we group all the Metre executive committee 
members together and compare them to the others. The average 
preparation time for all executives is 5.7 hours per month 
(i,e., the same as for mayors alone), while’ for: non-executive 
members, it is 9.1 hours per month. Although we can suggest 
that the difference is explained by the fact that executive 
committee members are more familiar with agenda items and thus 
have less need to prepare, we should also point out that they 
may have less time available for Metro council preparation 
because of the volume of their other Metro work and their 
local council and executive responsibilities. 


The figures for municipalities are less easily ex- 
plained. “Politicians in York*‘and' in Scarborough spend “con= 
siderably longer than the others preparing for Metro council. 
In fact, Scarborough councillors devote twice as much time 
as any others (except those in York). Perhaps Metro council 
has spent more’ time debating matters of concern to  thesepoliti-— 
clans, e.g., transportation facilities, and as a consequence 
they have spent more time preparing to argue their municipali- 
ty'S position.’ On? the other hand, councillors int’ these two 
municipalities may simply take a greater interest in Metro 
affairs. However, we must also note that seats on the execu- 
tive committee are not divided equally among area municipali- 
ties, but are assigned roughly according to municipal popu- 
lation. Therefore, the municipal averages are, to some ex- 
tent, masking the effects of executive committee workload; 
that is, the Toronto average is based on 4 executive members 
and 5 non-executive members, while the York average is based 
on 1 executive member and 2 non-executive members. The dif- 
ferent relative weight of executive members creates some 
‘artificial’ difference among municipalities. 


If our earlier remarks about the difference between 
those with executive responsibilities and those with only 
regular Metro council duties are to hold, we would expect to 
see a substantial difference between them in committee work. 
The figures are provided in Table 3.2 


. We should point out that the breakdown is based 
on different categories than those we have used in other 
tables. The first, member of Metro executive, includés the 
S1X Mayors and seven controllers/executive aldermen who sit 
on Metro executive committee. The second category comprises 
the eleven peliticians who have local executive responsibili- 
ties but are not members of Metro executive. The final cate- 
gory ‘aldermen' includes all ten of the ward politicians who 
have neither local nor Metro executive responsibilities, but 
who do sit on Metro council. 


TIME SPENT ON METRO COMMITTEES 


Position 


Member of Metro 
| Executive 


Other Controller 
& Executive Al- 
dermen 


Aldermen 


TABLE 3.2 AVERAGE METRO COMMITTEE TIME, BY POSITION 


This table shows that Metro executive members spend 
twice as long on Metro committee work as the other Metro 
councillors. In addition to sitting on the Metro executive 
committee, most of them sit on one of the executive subcom- 
mittees and on a standing committee of Metro council. Among 
the other Metro councillors, it is usual for them to sit only 
on one standing committee**. The time spent on Metro committees, 
though significant, is less than the time spent on local com- 
mittee work. If we refer back to Table 2.6, we can see that 
in-all but one municipality, controllers and executive alder-— 
ment spend more time on local committees than Metro executives 
spend on all Metro committees. The same pattern holds true when 
we compare local 'non-executives' with Metro 'non-executives'. 
In all but one municipality, local committee work involves 
more time than Metro committee work for these councillors. 
Again, we should avoid concluding that not enough time is 
spent on Metro committees, but we should not lose sight of 


this comparison. 


*Includes Metro executive committee meetings. . 
*kOne alderman and two controllers sit on two standing committees. 


Another element of the Metro councillors’ workload 
is the time spent on Metro boards. Like the area municipal 
councils, Metro council appoints its members to a variety of 
special purpose bodies including the Canadian National Exhi- 
bition Association, the Children's Aid Societies, the Metro-— 
politan Toronto and Region Conservation Authority, the 
Toronto Transit Commission, and many others. We mentioned 
earlier that serving on local boards is not a major aspect 
of the municipal politician's work, and the same is true of 
appointments to most Metro boards. Ten of the Metro councillors 
do not serve on any Metro-level special purpose body. Of the 
twenty-four who do, the majority devotes a comparatively small 
amount of time to board meetings and preparation. In fact, 
Metro board responsibilities take up more than ten hours per 
month for only five Metro councillors. Boards with the heaviest 
workloads are the Licensing Commission, the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Police, and the Toronto Transit Commission. (nee tacuer 
two involve frequent meetings as well as substantial day-to-day 
administration and handling of complaints. Two Metro councillors 
eacn serve on several Metro boards and it is the combined 
workload that represents a sizable time commitment. In 
general, however, the work involved in Metro boards is not 
a Significant part of the Metro councillor's obligations. 


These three components (council meetings, committee 
meetings and Metro boards) represent the readily identifiable 
parts of the Metro councillors' job but they do not present a 
complete picture.) "As >in their local joos, Meteo. council ous 
spend a certain amount of time on administration and on 
dealing with background material that is not specifically 
preparation for council or committee meetings, discussing 
matters with the civic staff, and attending informal meetings 
with their colleagues. 


We asked our respondents about the total proportion of 
their time they devote to Metro affairs. Their answers are 
Given im Table tia. 


_PERCENTAGE OF TIME SPENT ON METRO AFFAIRS 
POSITION | 


UNICIPALITY(METRO COUNCILIORS 
Member of Metro 
Executive. (N=13) Sino 'S 


Toronto 
Bast York 
Etobicoke 
NOEtH: York 


Other Controllers & 
Executive Alder- 
men (N=11) 34.4 


Aldermen (N=10) 30.3 Scarborough 


York 


OVERALL 


TABLE 3.3 PERCENTAGE OF TIME SPENT ON METRO AFFAIRS, BY 
POSITION AND BY MUNICIPALITY 


In general, politicians who combine local and Metro 
responsibilities spend an average of 34.5% of their time on 
Metro business. The percentage is highest among the mayors, 
controllers, and executive aldermen who sit on Metro executive 
committee, and lowest among the ward aldermen on Metro council. 
Controllers and executive aldermen who are not on Metro 
executive spend a higher proportion of their time on Metro 
business than aldermen do, even though they have local 
executive responsibilities that the aldermen do not have. 
Perhaps one factor is'sthat controllers “(10 out of thera 
members of this group) are elected at large, and they may 
feel a greater responsibility for representing the whole 
municipality at Metro council. 


When we examine these figures by municipality, we 
Can see that the average proportion of time spent on Metro 
affairs *ranges’ from a high of about 40% in fast "York, (Btobicoke, 
and “Scarborough to avlow of 21.7% an York: North York 
politicians spend about one-third of their time on Metro 
business, and the average in Toronto is just slightly below 
that. The difference between the proportion of time spent 
by York politicians and the others is quite substantial, | 
and it contradicts an earlier suggestion that York politicians 
may spend more time preparing for Metro council because they 
are more interested in Metro affairs than other politicians 
are. Perhaps they spend more time preparing for council 
because their overall involvement with Metro business is 


lower than average. 


The purpese of asking for percentage of time 
devoted to Metro affairs, rather than the actual time, 
was to get the politician's immediate perception of the 
importance of his Metro responsibilities. But we must 
also consider that there are variations in the total work- 
load by municipality and therefore variations in the actual 
amount of time they spend on Metro business. For instance, 
if one politician spent 40% of his time on Metro affairs 
and worked a 40-hour week, while another spent 25% of his 
time on Metro but worked 60 hours a week, an examination 
of the percentage alone would obscure the fact that they 
both spent about 15 hours a week on Metro business. 


Although the figures must be treated with caution*, 
Table 3.4 gives the approximate time per week politicians 
devote to their Metro role. 


AVERAGE HOURS PER WEEK ON METRO AFFAIRS (APPROXIMATE) 
POSITION MUNICIPALITY 


Member of Metro Toronto 21.7 hrs/wk 
Executive 27] @ Tins wk 
Hast wonk DA 
Other Controllers 
Executive Etobicoke 
Aldermen 
North York 
Aldermen 
Scarborough 


OVERALL 22.3 hrs/week Vor: 


TABLE 3.4 APPROXIMATE TIME PER WEEK ON METRO AFFAIRS, BY 
POSITION AND BY MUNICIPALITY 


The point of this table is to adjust the percentages given 
in Table 3.3 for variations in the length of the work week 
in different municipalities and among politicians with 
different responsibilities. However, we can see that the 
pattern does not vary all that much. When we take total 
working time into account, the differences by position are 


*These figures must be treated with special caution because 
they are not based on direct answers from our respondents. 
They were calculated by applying the percentage of time spent 
on Metro affairs to the total work week for each’ respondent 
and their taking the relevant group average. 


greater, but members of Metro executive 
and aldermen still lowest. Among municipalities, the 
differences are smaller and the pattern changes slightly. 

East York and Scarborough politicians devote more time to 

Metro on average than the other politicians; Toronto, Etobicoke, 
and North York averages are Slightly lower, and the figure 

Lox York remains noticeably below the others. We should 
emphasise that these figures are not based on direct answers 


from our respondents but on our calculations using their 
direct answers. , 


are still highest 


The general pattern is that municipal politicians 
spend about one-third of their time on Metro responsibilities, 
with more time spent by members of Metro executive and less 
by ward aldermen without local or Metro executive duties. 

One of the questions to be asked is whether this is enough 
time, given the powers and responsibilities of the Metro 
level. Another question concerns the problems politicians 
have in combining the two sets of responsibilities. Do 
those with only local responsibilities spend substantially 
more time on their local council work than Metro councillors 
do and, if so, what are the implications? We begin this dis- 
cussion with a comparison of the workload for Metro and 
non-Metro politicians. 


VERAGE LENGTH OF WCRK WEEK 


A 
| MUNICIPALITY | LOCAL AND METRO LOCAL ONLY 


Toronto 68.6 hrs/week 55.7 hrs/week 
East York 6Ja2 32.8 
Etobicoke Sal 5,0 ao az 
North York 5S ea: eras 
Scarborough ’ 61.0 47.3 
York 68.3 29.6 
OVERALL AVERAGE 625.9 40.9 


TABLE 3.5 COMPARISON OF AVERAGE LENGTH OF WORK WEEK FOR METRO 
AND NON-METRO COUNCILLORS, BY MUNICZPALITY 


The first point to keep in mind is that 24 of the 34 Metro 


councillors included in our survey have local executive 
responsibilities. To some extent, the differences reflect 
this added burden as well as the additional Metro obligations. 


There are other qualifications to keep in mind: 


a) All the ‘local only" politicians aré ward alder-= 
men who have certain obvious constituency respon- 
sibilities. As we saw in the previous chapter, 
these councillors spend more time dealing with 
constituents than other politicians do. This point 
is particularly relevant to Etobicoke, North VOum, 
Scarborough, and York, where the Metro category 
includes controllers who are elected at large and 
who in many cases, do not regard constituency 
atfairs as a major part, of their job. 


b) There is probably a certain amount of overlap in 
responsibilities. Issues are considered at the 
local level, particularly when an area municipality's 
position on a subject is being established, and then 
again at Metro. In such cases, the Metro councillors 
will not have to undertake additional preparation 
for the Metro council debate. 


c) Some local aldermen spend a considerable amount of 
time familiarising themselves with Metro issues 
even though they do not sit on Metro council. MThis 
is especially common among aldermen who have served 
on Metro council in the past. Therefore, the local 
workload may contain a Metro component. 


From these points, we can see that the comparison of combined 
Metro/local workload and local workload is not clear cut. Nonethe- 
less, the qualifications do not account for all the disparities. 
If we compare the figures for Toronto, where the difference 
between Metro and non-Metro workloads is quite small, with 

the figures for East York and York, where the differences 

are substantially greater, we must conclude that Toronto 
politicians do not have the same freedom of action in com- 
bining their local and Metro obligations that Metro councillors 
from York and East York have. In Toronto and Scarborough, 

and to a lesser extent in Etobicoke and North York, politi- 
cians who combine local and Metro responsibilities appear to 

be faced with difficult choices in how they are going to 
allocate their time. No matter how important they regard 

Metro business, none of them cannot afford to neglect their 
local responsibilities even if they want to concentrate on 
Metro issues, for it is at the local level that they must 

win re-election. 


We made the point earlier that some of the Metro 
councillors have local and Metro executive responsibilities, 
while all the non-Metro politicians serve as ward aldermen. 
It is possible to compare average workload according to level 
of responsibilities, and Table 3.6 gives the breakdown when 
all municipalities are taken together. 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF WORK WEEK 


Local Aldermen* (N=34) 44.1 hours/week 


Aldermen on Metro 
Council (N=10) 53.5 


me me ee ee es ee ee es ee — oe oe ee ee en ee ee 
—— = 
——_ _— ee ee ee ee ae a ae ae 


Controllers and Executive 
Aldermen on Metro 


Council {N=11) 59x38 
Members of Local and Metro 

Executive (n=13) i2ie9 

OVERALL AVERAGE 49.5 


TABLE 3.6 AVERAGE WORK WEEK, BY LEVEL OF LOCAL AND METRO 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


This table clearly shows that the average work week is related 
to, the, level-of responsibilities. To get an idea of ‘the 
effects of Metro responsibilities, we can compare local 
aldermen with aldermen who sit on Metro council; neither 

has executive duties so the difference between them can be 
attributed to Metro council membership. The other comparison 
is between the controllers and executive aldermen who sit on 
Metro council and the members of Metro executive; the 
systematic difference between them is membership on Metro 
executive committee, because members of both groups sit on 
Metro council and have local executive duties. Among 
aldermen, the average difference in workload that we can tenta- 
tively attribute specifically to membership on Metro council is 
9.4 hours per week. Between the other groups, the average 
difference (hypothetically due to membership in Metro exec- 
utive committee) is 13.6 hours per week. 


Although these differences are, in theory, attri= 
butable to the Metro variable, it is possible that they are 
in part due to differences among municppalilties.= {But it is 
difficult to examine level of responsibilities and munici- 
pality simultaneously, because there are so few cases in each 
category. In some instances, there is only one person in a 
category (e.g. East York alderman on Metro council), so the 


*We are only including aldermen from Toronto, East York, North 
York and Scarborough. In Etobicoke and York, no aldermen sit 
on Metro council so including their working time in the local 


average would only obscure the comparison we are trying to 


make. 


the figure involved is not an average at all, but only one 
person's activity. This problem makes it impossible for 

us to provide a complete breakdown, not only because of 

our assurance of anonymity to the respondents but also be- 
cause individual work styles are a much more important fac- 
tor when only one or two respondents are involved. We would 
be on very shaky ground if we tried to attribute the varia— 
tions to institutional factors like level. of responsibilicy 
or area municipality. 


However, we can offer a few tentative comments 
based on a comparison of Metro and local alderman in North 
York and Toronto, where there are at least four people in 
each category. For Toronto local aldermen, the average 
work week is 55.7 hours long, and for the Metro aldermen, 
63.8 hours. Thus the difference between them is 8.1 hours. 
In North York, local aldermen spend an average of 39.8 hours 
per week on their responsibilities, while the figure for 
Metro aldermen is 45.0 hours, for a difference between the 
two groups of 5.2 hours. We can offer several comments 
about these results. First of all, we must acknowledge a 
point made earlier about the possibility that some local 
councillors regularly spend time on Metro affairs. Secondly, 
Toronto aldermen all serve in 2-member wards, while the 
wards in North York have only one alderman. This means that 
Toronto constituents can call on tneir other ward represen- 
tative if the Metro councillor is not readily available. 

In North York, no such alternative exists, and the alderman 
must always be on hand for his constituents or face the 
consequences. 


The third point is that the differences are quite 
smail. When we consider that Metro is responsible for making 
decisions involving a budget of more than $700 million a year, 
for a community of more than 2 million people, Teyvs clearrthat 
the decisions should be made with a good deal of care. But 
the same is true of the local municipalities. These 
aldermen are faced with the responsibility of serving both 
their local communities (which are both very large urban 
areas) and the Metro community. Given the figures on 
average work weeks, we must ask if the politicians can do 
full justice to both jobs. We hasten to add that we have 
chosen these examples because our figures are most reliable 
in these two cases. Exactly the same conflict faces most 
other Metxo councillors, even though we cannot provide 
fair averages to illustrate tneir dilemma. 


In addition to these figures on Metro workload and 
the combination of Metro and local responsibilities, we have 
some information about how the politicians regard politics 
at the Metro level and how they perceive their role as Metro 
councillors. Some of them made observations about the 
conduct of Metro affairs. We have included these comments 


in other parts of this section but there are other re- 

marks that Should also be mentioned. Several politicians 
were critical of Metro council because it is}) im thei+ 
Opinion, too large a body for effective debate. Two of 
them argued in favour of direct elections to Metro as a way 
of reducing the size of the council without interfering 
with the principle of representation by population. Another 
councillor added that the size of the executive committee 
should also be reduced; he called it nonsense to have an 


executive committee with thirteen members (excluding the 
Metro chairman). 


Quite a number of borough politicians mentioned 
that they do not spend as much time with the Metro staff as 
they would like, partly because it would take them too 
much time to travel from their borough offices to Toronto 
City Hall on all the occasions where they would like to have 
direct conversations with the staff. Several of them men- 
tioned that they would prefer to see Metro departments more 
centrally located. One borough controller particularly ob- 
jected to the fact that Toronto politicians have a clear ad- 
vantage over Metro councillors from the boroughs because 
Metro departments are in Toronto City Hall. Although the 
location of Metro departments was not a major issue, it is 
a point worth considering, especially since Metro council- 
lors have so many demands on their time. The same point 
was raised in connection with travelling time to Metro coun- 
cil meetings. Although few politicians described it as an 
important problem, some said they were inconvenienced by 
having to travel downtown; several councillors said they 
could not travel by TTC (and use their time reading council 
or committee material) because too often the meetings end 
after TTC service has stopped for the night. 


We asked our Metro council respondents to give us 
their views on citizen participation at the Metro level. At 
least a dozen of them said they thought citizen participation 
was low at Metro. Several of them argued that there were not 
adequate mechanisms for participation, and others said that 
participation is limited because Metro council is too far 
removed from the people, both literally and figuratively. 

One councillor argued that Metro deliberately makes it harder 
for the public to make deputations and blamed the situation 

on the fact that no one feels responsible for what happens 

at Metro because all the Metro councillors are locally elected. 


But just as many Metro councillors did not agree 
with this assessment. Some of them said that the mechanisms 
for parcicipation are perfectly adequete; one of them ke 
cluded his observations by saying that he has never heard o 


anyone being turned away. Others were critical of the 

nature of citizen participation at Metro. Two politicians 
argued that participation is overemphasized and leads to a 
situation where small minority groups have undue influence 

on Metro council decisions. Another was frankly disapproving 
of citizen participation;-inehis view, things wenesbetrerm. 
before it became generally accepted; all it does is 'bugger 
up everything'. One group of politicians argued that citizen 
participation at the Metro level is essentially directed at 
oppostng what Metro is considering. Several of them expressed 
concern that there is little positive participation and that 
few citizens approach Metro council unless they are directly 
affected by the proposal under consideration. One or two 
politicians thought there would be more citizen participation 
at the Metro level if citizens knew more about what Metro 
does. In this regard, we should mention that roughly 90% 

of municipal, politicians; both.on Metro on only ,onslocal 
councils, think citizens have little knowledge about Metro 
affairs and about the division of responsibilities between 
Metro and the area municipalities. As one councillor put 

it, 'citizens have absolutely no clue; Metropolitan Toronto 
to the average person means absolutely nothing'. 


in addition. to thesquestion, on. -citizen ~oanticz— 
pation, we asked our Metro council respondents how they per- 
' ceived their role. The question specifically asked them 
whether they see themselves primarily as representatives of 
their area municipality, or as responsible to the Metropolitan 
community as a whole. Just under 70% of them thought their 
role was a combination of the two approaches. Thirty-eight 
percent (38%) said that both aspects were important but that 
their first responsibility was to their area municipality. 
One of them argued that 'most Metro councillors are protecting 
parochial interests' and said that Metro council 'doesn't 
appreciate’ his own municipality so he has to look out for its 
interests. About 12% said they tried to serve the interests 
of their area municipality and Metro equally. One councillor 
remarked that in some circumstances, (e.g., chairing a Metro 
committee), one must take a Metro-wide point of view, but 
in others, the responsibility is to represent the area muni- 
Cipality. About 18% said they represent both interests but 
that they usually put Metro first. One person said that 
he votes according to the Metro interest, as he sees it, but 
that he feels a responsibility to explain his borough's con- 
cerns to other Metro politicians. 


Slightly less than 25% said that their responsi- 
bility is to the Metropolitan community as a whole. Some 
of them said it is difficult to divorce themselves from the 


interests of their own area munici 


to do aus best they can to see things from a Metro point of 
view. — The remaining 3 Metro councillors gave different answers. 
One Simply described himself as ‘on the opposition' at Metro. 
Another said that his responsibility is to represent his ward 
on Metro council, not his area municipality as a whole. The 
third councillor could not answer the question. These results 
indicate that only about one-quarter of Metro councillors 
consistently take a Metro view of the matters under debate, 
and that the majority try to combine the interests of their 
area municipality and the Metro community as a whole. In four 
Municipalities, the distribution followed the overall pattern. 
The two exceptions are East York, where the Metro councillors 
said that they tried to represent the whole Metro community, 
and York, where they tended to combine both interests but to 
put the borough first on issues where it would be affected. 


pality but it is important 


Our findings about the job of the Metro councillor 
tend to reinforce concerns about the manageability of combined 
local and Metro responsibilities. Most Metro councillors 
devote only about one-third of their time to Metro affairs, 
and spend less time on Metro council and committee work than 
on their local council work. This does not necessarily mean 
that Metro responsibilities are neglected but the pattern 
suggests that some municipal politicians may be more concerned 
about their job as local councillor than about their Metro 
role. Irrespective of how councillors regard the two sets 
of responsiblities, many of them face serious problems in 
trying to strike an appropriate balance between them. Our 
interpretation of the data is that most municipal councillors 
devote a (more or less) fixed amount of time to their Metro 
council and committee work, and above and beyond that, the 
time they give to Metro is what they can spare from their 
local responsibilities. This is certainly what one would ex- 
pect since councillors must win re-election at the local level. 


PART, FOUR: REMUNERATION AND RESOURCES 


This section deals with the salary and expense 
allowance* paid to municipal politicians, and with the re- 
sources available to them in their work. While both sub- 
jects have been the cause of some concern among politicians, 
the question of salary is regarded as the more important 
and more sensitive issue. 


In general, there are two forces at work when the 
level of remuneration is being set. Some people have empha- 
sized the need for local government to offer salaries com- 
parable to those in the private sector and in other levels 
of government because it must compete wth them for high 
calibre candidates. At the very least, it is argued, local 
government must ensure that the level of remuneration is 
not a deterrent to potential candidates for local public 
office. But there is considerable pressure from the tax- 
payers to keep salaries low. Although taxpayers are usually 
unwilling to see any politicians vote themselves a salary 
increase, this opposition can be greater at the local level. 
Taxpayers may think the job of the local politician is worth 
less money if they regard his work as less important or less 
difficult than the work done by politicians at other levels. 
In any case, the pressure from taxpayers to keep salaries low 
may be more influential at the local level because of the 
' greater frequency of local elections. 


Among the politicians in our survey, there is dis- 
agreement about the tdevel of remuneration, “Al smaldggroup 
believes that salaries should deliberately be kept low. 
Several politicians argued that those who cannot earn a 
living (on the side) do not have the ability to run a large 
urban Municipality.’ In factaccording to, one’ borough 
politician, the pay should be a token $1.00 a year. Members 
of this group offered several arguments to support their 
point of view. One councillor, who suggested that salaries 
ought to be reduced, argued that high pay attracts oppor- 
tunists rather than those genuinely interested in serving 
their community. -Another said that, in order ‘to justify 
their high pay, aldermen are getting involved in matters 
that are not their responsibility and are doing the work of 
Civil servants. Several councillors were opposed to high 
salaries because they encourage aldermen to work full-time 
atrtheir council 30b;7 according foxthier group, polverctans 
who Give up their outside income also forfeit some of their 
independence. 


tt was more common for politicians to argue that 
present salaries are too low. “Although in atleast one) muni- 
Cipality the pay gap between mayor and controllers is con- 


*invall cases, remuneration is a combination Of salary and 
expense allowance. Salary accounts for two-thirds of the 
amount and is subject to normal income tax; the other one- 
third is a tax-free expense allowance. 


sidered too great, most of the dissatisfaction is with alder- 
manic Salaries. One alderman described his pay as ‘starvation 
wages' and another called his salary ‘ridiculously low', 
especially in view of the onerous resvonsibilities of local 
politicians. Among those who argued in favour of higher pay, 
some suggested that the salaries should be high enough to 
allow politicians to work full-time on their-couneil Jobs, 
while others argued that the Salaries should be increased but 
not so high that local public office becomes a full-time job. 
Many councillors suggested that their salaries should increase 
automatically with increases in the cost of living. Another 
proposal was that aldermen should be paid on a sliding scale 
according to the size of constituency and cther factors af- 
fecting workload. One politician took the opposite approach 
and recommended that salaries for aldermen should be the same 
in all area municipalities. 


There was also some concern about the expense por- 
tion of their remuneration. Several councillors suggested 
that the expense allowance be increased because of rising 
costs. One aiderman estimates that he drives about 3,200 
miles a year on municipal business and argued that his ex- 
pense allowance is no longer adequate, particularly in view 
of increased gas costs. Another politician favoured the 
elimination of the tax-free allowance and proposed that ex- 
penses become tax-deductible instead. 


Although many politicians were concerned about their 
salaries, most of them saw the mechanism for deciding the 
level of pay as the real problem. It was cften argued that 
the municipal council should not have responsibility for i: 
establishing salaries, because, in reacting to selective public 
pressure, it does not provide appropriate salary increases. 
One councillor blamed the press which, he argued, has inti- 
midated the smaller councils to the point where they will not 
raise their salaries. Another argued that, because eb gerd 
underpay themselves, their families suffer; he sh cates ‘ a 
politicians' families sacrifice enough in the way fe) ae: y 
without having to bear some financial hardship as well. 


There were many suggestions for new mechanisms to 


establish rates of pay. Some arguec that a joint committee 


of citizens and politicians could do the job. .,One piace, 
was that the province should set aa rs iy a htt an baton Nee 
ton paws tablished through a 

to population, with the base es 
Cae Foother councillor proposed that ees ee ia a onc 
an outside committee, made up of ee Co ienmes re tates 

Association of Women f1ec P a 
ee pac idcnt and Ratepayer Associations. There was one sugg 


tion that The Royal Commission on Metropolitan Toronto make 


in j 3 Bp at 
salary recommendations 1n its final <cepor 


Other politicians rejected these approaches and argued 
that municipal councils should retain the power to set salaries. 
Their suggestions were variations on the general theme that 
the council should vote for an increase at the end of its 
term in office, to become effective following the election. 

This would make salary an election issue and would allow the 
voting electorate as a whole (rather than the press or the 
"vociferous few') to make a judgement on the proposed increase. 


It is evident from this discussion that salary is 
an important issue for many local politicians. The following 
tables give the figures that are at the centre of the dispute. 


AVERAGE FOR ALL MUNICIPALITIES $18,548 


AVERAGE BY POSITION || AVERAGE BY MUNICIPALITY 

all elected representatives) 
Mayors 537,998 Vie Toronco S257, 300 
East York 10,992 
Controllers/ 29,216 Etobicoke 16,861 
Executive Aldermen : NOE IY Ork UST 265 
| Scarborough 187200 
Aldermen 137648 York P67 oko 


TABLE 4.1 AVERAGE REMUNERATION* 


The average pay for serving in local public office 
in Metropolitan Toronto is $18,548, but this varies substan- 
tially depending on council position and municipality. The 
distribution by council position follows the expected pattern, 
with mayors being the most highly paid. Aldermen are the 
lowest paid members of local councils and, on average, they 
receive less than half the amount paid to controllers or 
executive aldermen, and slightly above one-third the salary 
given to mayors. There is considerable variation among muni- 
Cipalities. As in other variables, Toronto is highest in 
Salary and East York is lowest, and the other four boroughs 
fall in the middle of the continuum. 


This picture changes slightly if we compare salaries 
for Metro councillors and non-Metro (i.e., local only) council- 
lors by municipality, as in Table 4.2. 


* Figures are based on standard salary and expenses for local 
and Metro work but, where applicable, additional amounts as 
committee chairman, planning board member, etc. have been in- 
cluded. 


= Ay) 


METRO COUNCILLORS NON-METRO COUNCILLORS 


Toronto SOs as 


East York 21 202 ary: 
Etobicoke 29,648 10,468 
Nonth<York 25,666 13,500 
Scarborough Drhgil 3.3 13,000 
York OR SW Bs i iss 
Overall Average $28,196 $12,360 


TABLE 4.2 AVERAG= REMUNERATION FOR METRO AND NON-METRO 
COUNCILLORS, BY MUNICIPALITY 


There are several points to keep in mind when examining these 
figures. Remuneration for Metro service is uniform through- 
out the Metropolitan municipality; i.e., all members cf Metro 
council receive $6,000, and members of Metro executive an 
additional $4,000. Furthermore, most members of Metro council 
are mayors, controllers, or executive aldermen and therefore 
receive relatively high salaries for their local responsibilities. 
All of the non-Metro councillors are aldermen. 


It is clear from this table that, whatever their 
perceptions of the job, Toronto aldermen are given substantially 
greater encouragement (in terms of money) to treat their council 
jobs as full-time. Ina later section of this report, we 
shall see that only in Toronto do a majority of aldermen ac- 
tually work full-time at their municipal duties. Almost all 
of the borough aldermen receive salaries that are in the lower 
half of this pay scale (i.e., the midpoint of the scale is 
$13,094; all borough aldermen except those in North York have 
Salaries below the midpoint, while North York aldermen are only 
slightly above). 


Among Metro councillors, the distribution is more 
balanced. The midpoint of this scale is $26,045; four muni- 
cipalities are above the midpoint and two are below. One point 
to remember is that in some municipalities (e.g., North York 
and Toronto), a substantial number of the Metro councillors 
are aldermen. Another point is that, because all Metro salaries 
are equal, the general rule is that the higher the salary, 
the smaller the proportion contributed by Metro remuneration. 
But it is not clear that those receiving a small proportion 
of their income from Metro devote a correspondingly small 
proportion of their time to Metro affairs. As we have sug- 
gested earlier, the time that is devoted to Metro affairs 1S, 


in general, the time that can be spared from local responsibi- 


lities. 


Several of the important issues involved in salary 
cannot be solved by research into such matters as workload. 
There are prior decisions to be made about whether public 
office should or should not be treated as a full-time job 
and about whether candidates should treat being of service 
to the community as its own reward or whether they should 
expect a (more or less) normal salary. In making these 
decisions, one of the primary considerations is whether we 
regard it as important to make arrangements that allow the 
"ordinary working person’ to run for public office sand, ik 
we do, what effect this choice will have on the other issues. 
The answers to these questions will provide the basic guide- 
lines for decisions about salary. Once they are settled, 
the level of remuneration becomes if not an easy problem, 
at least a more manageable one. 


The subject of resources involves the adequacy of 
office facilities, secretarial assistance, and research help. 
All three affect the councillor's ability to organize his 
council, committee, and constituency work in a way that suits 
him. The availability or absence of such resources will 
also influence the pressures put on a politician's private 
job or his home life. 


Although the question of resources is of pressing 
concern to some politicians, the majority appear to find 
existing arrangements satisfactory. Table 4.3 shows the 
breakdown for office facilities. 


| MUNICIPALITY PRIVATE 


(TOEON EO 
East York 
iRtobicoke 
INorth York 
IScarborough 


York 


Subtotal 


TABLE 4.3 OFFICE FACILITIES AND THEIR ADEQUACY, BY MUNICIPALITY 


* In cases where rows do not add, missing cases are those who 
Gado answer. In the last column, many did not consider 
the question 'Is your office adequate?' an applicable one. 


Almost all of the politicians who have private 
offices find them Satisfactory; the two complaints were 
both that the office is too small. The aldermanic offices 
in Scarborough are 'open-concept' cubicles; although poli- 
ticians consider them acceptable, they expressed some con- 
cern about the availability of meeting rooms to use when 
constituents have private matters to discuss. Among those 
who share offices, there was less Satisfaction, particularly 
in North York where the offices are considered rather small 
for two people to share. -Aldermen in York and East York are 
not assigned offices, though in each municipality, one person 
considered the 'common room' as anoffice. At least in York, 
most aldermen do not object to not having offices. We should 
mention that at least 20 politicians mentioned that they use 
their business offices for conducting municipal business. 
Some of them remarked that they found this a very good arrange- 
ment and would continue it, even if better facilities were 
available to them at the municipal headquarters. 


The picture is much the same on the subject of 
secretarial assistance*. (See Table 4.4). All of those with 
private secretaries said they had adequate assistance. Among 
those who share the services of one or more secretaries with 
their colleagues, a majority found the arrangement satisfactory. 
Those who said it did not work well argued that a few of their 
colleagues overworked the secretaries, asking them to deal 
with non-essential work and matters that the aldermen should 
be able to do themselves on the telephone. In East York, 
aldermen have no regular secretarial help, but they can ask 
the Clerk's staff for assistance. Most of them find this a 
satisfactory arrangement. Once again, however, we should note 
that a number of aldermen ask the secretaries in their busi- 
ness offices to do some municipal work with the result that 
they are able to make fewer demands on municipal staff. 


MUNICIPALITY | PRIVATE SHARED NON 
| _ peer as] peor af peor o 


Toronto 15 LS - o a = 
East York 1 ur = _ 8 6 2 
Etobicoke rad - = tol 2 * Se ds 
North York 1 A - 9 = = = 
Scarborough il a < 5 rg a = 
York 3 3 = 4 be = Pe 
Subtotal | 21 vals Jt Bit 20 8 6 2 


SECRETARIAL ASSISTANCE AND ADEQUACY, BY MUNICIPALITY 


how much 
i i hat councillors were discussing 
“a is o emphasize th ohn 
Re aeiee is caailabie to them. Their comments gpa aac ae 
assistan bilities of any gecretary or researc paler Rereer 
pale. Eee sonstrued asia reflection on the COmpeces r 
shou n ae 


cipal staff. 


TABLE 4.4 


Relatively few municipal politicians have research 
assistance, and most of them say they do not require any, at 
least not on a regular basis. The relevant figures are 
given in Table 4.5. 


MUNICIPALITY REGULAR RESEARCH ASSISTANCE 


Do you require any? 


| None 


Toronto 
East York 
Etobicoke 
North York 
Scarborough 
York 


TABLE 4.5 AVAILABILITY OF AND NEED FOR RESEARCH HELP, BY 
MUNICIPALITY 


Only in Toronto: do, a majority of municipa) councillors have 
regular research help. We should note, however, that most 

of them are expected tc pay research assistants out of their 
salary and/or expense allowance. Some of those who do not have 
a regular assistant mentioned that they prefer to hire a per- 
son for short term projects(6-8 weeks), rather than employ a 
full-time researcher. In Scarborough, neither the controllers 
nor the aidermen have a personal research staff. But the Borough 
does have a Resource Centre, run by the Clerk's Department, that 
is able to provide research services for these councillors. 

Many of them said that the Resource Centre was a satisfactory 
solution for their research requirements. 


It is interesting ‘that a majority of municipal: 
politicians do not perceive a need for regular research as- 
Sistance. Most of them said. that the civic staff wasfabie (to 
provide them with the information they need. In East York, 
several councillors also mentioned that ratepayers' groups 
had done valuable research. Among the others, the most common 
reasons for wanting research help were an interest in inves- 
tigating subjects for which the civic staff is not responsible 
(e.g., Metro business, approaches taken in other munici- 
palities)), the need to..collect “political information “to 
Support a position opposed to that taken by the staff or other 
councillors, or the need for help in dealing with constituency 
problems. In most cases, councillors thought they could share 
research services with their colleagues. But some of those 
who do not need a full-time research assistant said that it 
would be difficult for one person to do research for several 
councillors, because of their conflicting political views. 


in general, there is reasonable satisfaction with 
available resources. However, this assessment, especially 


of office facilities ana secretarial help, is influenced by 
whether the councillors treat their job as full- or part-time 
and by their use of private (ice, business) facilties in lieu 
of municipal facilities. Among those who work at their coun- 


cil jobs full-time, the need for municipal resources is general- 
ly perceived to be greater. 


PAL FiVa ELECTION FINANCING * 


Our respondents were asked a series of questions 
about their campaigns in the December 1974 municipal elections, 
including how much they spent and how much they received in 
campaign contributions. From our discussions with former 
politicians before the survey, we were concerned that res- 
pondents might refuse to answer if our questions asked for 
exact information on campaign finances. To avoid a high 
refusal rate and yet still acquire some information on elec- 
tion spending, we used less pointed questions. We asked for 
the range of campaign costs (e.g., between $5,000 and $10,000) 
and for the percentage of campaign expenses financed by out- 
Side contributions, rather than for accual amounts. 


As it turned out, our respondents were far more 
willing to provide us with exact information than we had an- 
ticipated. Of the 87) politicians, roughly 753 volunteered 
specific financial data. This information would have been 
valuable in any case, but it became especially useful when 
we realized that our spending categories were not 
precise enough to convey important distinctions in campaign 
costs among municipalities. In the following discussion, 
we use both the ‘approximate’ information acquired through 
our questicns, aid the specific information volunteered by our 
respondents. There are shortcomings in both types, which 
affect the way we use the information. The requested data 
are complete but not as informative as we had hoped; this 
type of information is used to describe the distributions 
among the total population of 87 politicians. ‘On the otner 
hand, the volunteered data are far more informative but, because 
not all 87 councillors are represented, this information is 
used as a supplement and, where possible, to discuss character- 
istics that cannot be described through an examination of the 
approximate data. 


There, are two further points. Theshighest cost 
category we used was 'between $25,000 and $30,000' but no one 
chose that category. In fact, only one person answered that 


his campaign costs were in the $20,009 to $25,000 range; to 
avoid identifying this respondent, we have combined that cate- 
gory with the one below it so that, in the following tables, 
the highest category is *over.$15,000": (;the second point is 
that there appears tobe apattern in the volunteering of specific 
information. There was a greater tendency for volunteering 
exact figures among those with relatively low campaign costs. 
It is likely that this was in response to our categories, 

which might have been considered appropriate by those who 

Spent relatively large amounts but did not offer enough vari- 
ation for those at the lower end of the scale (i.e., among 
those with low costs, a difference. of .$2),000ner $3,000 7was much 
more important than it was among those with high costs). 


*In this section of the report,. aldermen and executive alder- 
men are treated as one group, because all are elected at the 
ward level. In most other sections of the study, executive al- 
dermen are included with controllers, because they have the 
same local executive responsibilities. 


_ The graph below (Figure 5A) 
oe poser spending for all politiei@s 
OwOMtOn AS. Alt demonstrates, more th : 
sae St an half the local li- 
On ee Say they spend less than $5,000 to get elected ae 
only 8 (less than 103) spent more than $15,000. 


shows the distribution 
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. But, as we noted Carlier 7-379. Beak i 

in 1974 were incumbents. Adehough:. jin sa.) eg, He ot 
this discussion the election wags contested, there were some 
elections where the incumbents faced only frivolous opponents 
For these reasons, the 1974 election costs may be quite low 
Certainly they are lower than 1972 election -costs*: 
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FIGURE 5A CAMPAIGN SPENDING IN METROPOLITAN TORONTO** 


This graph presents a clear picture of the weaknesses 
in our campaign spending categories. Because more than 50% 
Of theivcases. fall into the finst category,at 1s apparen’ inet 
finer distinctions are required at the lower end of the scale. 
This graph is very useful for presenting the overall distribu- 
tion, but problems arise when we try to examine possible re- 
lationships between campaign spending and other variables such 
as constituency size and municipality. This problem is exempli- 
fiedein, Table 5)... below. 


*One respondent who is elected at large said that he spent 
about twice as much to get elected in 1972 as in 1974; 
**N=85 because in two cases (both in Scarborough) the election 
was not contested; these respondents have been excluded from 


the graph. 
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TABLE 5.1 PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CAMPAIGN COSTS WITHIN EACH 
MUNICIPALITY 


One obvious feature of this table is the contrast 
between the City of Toronto and the boroughs. Toronto is the 
only municipality where a majority of politicians spent more 
than $5,000 on their election campaigns. In all the boroughs, 
at least 60% of councillors spent less than $5,000. But the 
more important point is that, because so many borough poli- 
ticians fall into the ‘under $5,000' category, we cannot 
examine what, if any, differences occur among these munici- 
palities. Our breakdown simply does not provide a way of 
measuring the inter-borough differences. It was in response 
to this problem that we decided to make use of the specific 
information volunteered by our respondents. 


Inter-municipal differences in campaign spending can 
most reliably be examined among aldermen (including executive 
aldermen), because 83% of them supplied specific data. Table 
5.2 provides average campaign costs for aldermen in each muni- 
eipalTty:, 


[ muntcrpaLIty | AVERAGE CAMPAIGN COST PERCENTAGE OF 


ALDERMEN INCLUDED 


Toronto 

East York 
| Etobicoke 
Northy york 


Scarborough 
York 


OVER ALL 


TABLE 5.2 AVERAGE CAMPAIGN COST FOR ALDERMEN, BY MUNICIPALITY 


*This figure represents the percentage of those actually 
surveyed. In the case of Toronto, 12 aldermen or 80% are 
included. But if the 7 aldermen who did not participate 

im. che survey “are counted /this percentage drops, tomo5c. 

It is possible that the six members of the Reform Caucus 
have relatively low campaign costs. If so, the true Toronto 
average might be considerably lower than the figure we have 
given. If all six spent $3,000 (the lowest amount mentioned 
for Toronto), the average would drOD. LOwsG poe 
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In trying to account for differences in campaign 
spending, three major explanatory factors can be suggested. 


1. CONSTITUENCY SIZE. The underlying imperative of 
all election campaigns is to reach as many of the voters 
as possible. Since total cost is probably related to 
the numbers of voters involved, it is reasonable to 
argue that the larger the constituency, the higher the 
campaign cost. However, we must remember that candi- 
dates have a considerable measure of discretion and are 
free to choose among differently-priced methods of 
reaching their potential constituents. 


2. EXPERIENCE IN OFFICE. Those who have served in 
public office before an election have two important 
advantages over newcomers: exposure through their 
official duties (evg., service to constituents, press 
coverage) and through their previous election campaigns. 
We can suggest that those with greater experience would 
spend less to be re-elected (within certain limits). 
However, we cannot ignore the important effects of in- 
dividual variation. For instance, suppose Person A spent 
$3,000 to get elected for the first time in 1972 and in 
his 1974 campaign was able to reduce his costs to $1,800. 
Contrast this with Person B, who ran his first election 
campaign in 1974 on a total of $1,500... cepLeysump leer 
ample illustrates that experience in office may have an 
effect that can only be measured by comparing the same 
individuals over time, which this study does not do. 


3. MUNICIPAL TRADITION. This concept is more nebulous 
than the others, but it may have important effects. The 
idea is based on the existence of a certain political © 
style within a municipality that affects the way campaigns 
are run and how much they cost. The implicit assumption 
is that successful candidates tend to adhere to the tra- 
dition and govern their campaign according to it (within 
certain limits). For instance, the tradition in one 
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municipality might involve an emphasis on bab can- 
didates' meetings and other public appearances in- 
volving little expense, while the pattern in another 
municipality might depend on signs, media advertising, 
and other relatively costly methods of reaching the 


voters. The particular importance of this factor is 
that it may run counter to the effects of constituency 
size. 


These are the three factors that might account for 
patterns in campaign spending. However, individual variations 
may be more important than any of these; that is, the differences 
among individuals in the way they choose to run their campaigns 
may be more important in éxplaining campaign spending than the 
external influences on constituency size, experience in office, 
and municipal tradition. 


We tried to examine all three factors and to con- 
sider the interplay among them. In general, our investigations 
indicate that constituency size has some importance but only 
when a certain critical size has been reached; that the effects 
of experience in office (if any) can only be measured by com- 
paring the same individuals over time; and that municipal 
tradition is the most important of the three in explaining 
differences in campaign spending. However, there is some 
evidence to suggest that individual variations are also very 
important. 


Our conclusions about the influence of constituency 
size or campaign costs are based on an examination of alder- 
Manic campaigns and the size of wards, and on the comparison 
between the costs of ward and municipality-wide elections. 
Table 5.3 presents the average ward size in each municipality 
(ranked highest to lowest) and the associated average cam- 
paign cost: 


MUNTCIPALTTY AVERAGE SIZE OF WARDS AVERAGE CAMPAIGN COST 


Toronto 627,023 
Etobicoke 57 624 
North York 36,655 
Scarborough 30,296 
East York 267026 
York 12550 


TABLE 5.3 AVERAGE WARD SIZE AND AVERAGE COST OF ALDERMANIC 
CAMPAIGNS, BY MUNICIPALITY 


From .an examination, of this table, wep,canwnter that 
there is no consistent relationship between constituency size and 
campaign costs for ward elections. Etobicoke wards are rela- 
tively,closeyto Torontoswards iin suze, but. thescaitrerence. 1n 
average campaign costs is dramatic ($2,755 compared to $8,075). 
The difference in size between East York and Scarborough wards 
1s even smaller, yet East York aldermen spend about one-fifth 
as much as Scarborough aldermen spend, on average. North York 
wards are 22% larger than Scarborough wards, but North York 


aldermen spend 14% less on campaigns than their Scarborough 
counterparts. 


These figures tend to support 
there are identifiable municipal pete athes ee eee end- 
ing that are not merely a disguise for the effects of —- 
aE ange Size. Obviously, East York aldermen conduct low 
udget campaigns; either successful candidates in East York 
are an exceptionally thrifty group by nature, or campaigning 
in Dite York 1s governed by the municipality's "political 
style', which includes modest election campaigns. Similarly 
campaigning in Etobicoke is, compared to campaigning in 
Toronto, @ relatively inexpensive activity. Given the 
Similarity in ward sizes, it seems reasonable to suggest 
that there are different standards at work, standards that 


reflect the differences in political style in the two muni- 
Cipalities. 


: It is perhaps possible that these differences in cam- 
paign costs, and the suggested differences in political style, 
are a reflection of the degree of political conflict within 
the municipalities. We have already discussed the evidence 
that tends to support the argument that conflict is most in- 
tense in Toronto and that consensus is highest in East York, 
with the other boroughs falling between these two extremes. 

If this argument can be extended to campaign spending, we 
would suggest that the cost of campaigns varies according to 
the intensity of political conflict. However, we must also 
note that there is probably an important time factor involved; 
that! s,*the effects of greater political conflict would not be 
immediately reflected in higher campaign costs. Instead, it is 
likely that continued conflict will eventually have its effect. 
Lt) bhi Ss) -2Sso,- then, it-as .difficult.in, this .type.ok study. co 
identify municipalities in transition; i.e., where the nature 
of political debate is changing. 


We can make one further point about aldermanic cam- 
paigns. From the specific data our respondents volunteered, 
we have the range of campaign costs in each municipality. 

The minimum amount in each can be treated, with some qualifi- 
Cottons. aspathe entry costs for, agsuecessruL aldermanic cam- 
paign in that municipality. The most important qualifications 
affecting this assumption are a) because we do not have 
data for all aldermen, we cannot be sure that our information 
contains the true minimum for each case, and b) we cannot 
rule out the possibility that a candidate could successfully 
campaign for less than the thriftiest of the successful 1974 
candidates did. Acknowledging these reservations, we can 
present the known minima for aldermanic campaigns. 


Toronto $3,000 
East York 500 
Etobicoke 1,200 
North York 1,000 
Scarborough 1,200 


York 500 


In four municipalities, the candidates spending the minimum 
were all incumbents and it is possible that the entry costs 
for a newcomer might be higher. Some of the incumbents 
included in our survey mentioned that they recycle campaign 
materials, especially signs, and thus spend less on campaigns 
after their first...iIn East Yorkivand Scarborough). Enesymimaima 
given here apply to at least one newcomer in each municipality 
and thus can be considered as entry costs. The pattern seems 
to be that entry costs are lowest in the two small boroughs, 
higher (and roughly equal) in the three suburban boroughs, 
and substantially greater again in Toronto. 


Table 5.4 below compares the distribution of cam- 
paign costs for ward elections and at large elections. It 
is obvious, and not surprising, that at large electionsmcend 
to be much more expensive. 


CAMPAIGN COST BY WARD AT LARGE 


Under $5,000 


5,001-10,009 
1 O00 Lh 5700/0 


Over $15,000 


TABLE 5.4 PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CAMPAIGN COSTS, BY 
METHOD OF ELECTION 


This distribution can be explained by several factors. One 
possiblity is that because candidates in at large elections 
are dealing with much larger constituencies, their costs are 
correspondingly higher. Spending on items such as house-to- 
house campaign literature will be greater. While there is 

a relationship between constituency size per se and campaign 
spending, it is tempered by individual differences in cam- 
paign style and by the economies of scale available to can- 
didates with very large constituencies. The relationship 
between method of election and campaign spending is considerably 
stronger . This suggests that there is a qualitative dif=- 
ference in the type of campaign expenses (and their total cost) 
for the two methods of election. To some extent, this was 
borne out by comments on election costs offered by our re- 
spondents. One politician implied;that costs: for at large 
elections do not vary with constituency size after a certain 
point, and argued that there would be a comparatively small 
increase in expenses for a candidate in a Metro-wide election. 
In explaining his argument, he referred to economies of scale 
and to the greater use of media advertising in at large elec- 
tions; campaign advertisements cover the whole Metropolitan 


municipality, even though the candidates constituenc 


Onewsort the area Municipalities*. ye Ory 


Election campaigns are financed 
date's Own resources or through campaign Sia eee 
Bs in most cases, through some combination of the twos. Pagire 

B gives the distribution of the percentage of campaign 
costs financed through outside contributions. 0.8 


Frequency 
25 
20 
Na) 
10 
5 
0 
No Contri- 1-253 26-503 51-753 76-1003 
butions 
FIGURE 5B PERCENTAGE OF ELECTION COSTS FINANCED BY OUTSIDE 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


This graph shows that the distribution among the 
five categories is approximately equal. Almost as many people 
had three-quarters or more of their campaign paid for by out- 
side contributions, as financed their campaigns entirely from 
their own resources. 


But it is important to note that all our respondents 
were successful candidates, and that almost 80% were incumbents. 
We might expect that they would receive more campaign contri- 
butions than the unsuccessful candidates. Certainly incumbents 
would find it easier to raise funds, but even newcomers, if their 
chances of winning appeared strong, would have more people willing 
to contribute to their campaigns. Therefore, throughout this 
discussion, we should remind readers that the results apply 
only to successful candidates. 


The percentage of expenses financed by contributions 
varies substantially among different categories of campaign 
costs and among municipalities. In the following tables, we 
examine these variations. However, in all cases, we have ex- 
cluded those respondents who accepted no contributions. These 
politicians expressed opposition to the principle of campaign 
contributions, so their numbers have an importance of their 
own. The average percentages in the following tables are thus 
based only on politicians who accepted some outside support. 


*This is true when radio and television advertising is used, 
or when candidates advertise in any of the three daily papers 
with Metro-wide circulation. It does not apply when ad- 
vertisements are placed in local weeklies. 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


CAMPAIGN COST NUMBER INCLUDED 


Under $5,000 
5001-10 -000 
10" 001-15, 000 


Over $15,000 


TABLE 5.5 AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF CONTRIBUTION, BY CATEGORY OF 
CAMPAIGN SPENDING 


This table indicates that those with higher campaign 
costs received proportionately more outside support, except 
in the 'most expensive campaign' category. However, this does 
not mean, necessarily, that the absolute amount of contri- 
butions is distributed in the same way. For instance, if we 
assume that the average cost of the $10,001-15,000 category 
was $12,500, the average contributions might be assumed to 
be $8,725. If we assume that the average cost in the ‘over 
$15,000' category was $17,500, the average in contributions 
might be assumed to be $9,818. Although one group received 
proportionately more in contributions than the other, the 
absolute amount was lower. It is also important to: note 
that the numbers refusing contributions were much higher 
among those with relatively low campaign costs. In fact, 
of the 19 politicians who refused contributions, 17 of them 
spent less than $5,000, one spent between $5,000 and 10,000, 
and one spent between $15,000 and 20,000. It is not surprising 
that the numbers are distributed in this way, because financing 
an expensive campaign entirely out of one's own resources can 
represent considerable financial hardship. 


Table 5.6 presents the average percentage of con- 
tributions within each municipality. Again these percentages 
are based on only the politicians who accepted donations; 
this is particularly important where, as in East York, two- 
thirds did not. accepe contributions. “The final’ category am 
this table shows the adjusted percentages (i.e. the averages 


include both those who accepted some contributions and those - 
who refused). 


MUNICIPALITY AVERAGE PERCENTAGE AMONG THOSE | AVERAGE PER- 
ACCEPTING CONTRIBUTIONS CENTAGE ADJUSTED 


Toronto 
East York 
Etobicoke 
Nosehieyork 
Scarborough 
Wowk 


TABLE 5.6 AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF CONTRIBUTIONS, BY MUNICIPALITY 


. We can see from this table that T LCLed 
received the highest proportion of their Sey a SEL Na 
paign contributions. Comparing the percentage and adjusted 
percentage shows that they are identical; i.e., none of the 
Toronto councillors refused to accept contributions. Among 
the other municipalities, there were some who refused con- 
Earp weions in every case. These two columns are useful be- 
cause the first tells us the proportion of expenses financed 
by contributions among those who accepted them and the second 
gives a measure of the importance of campaign contributions 
in each municipality. Therefore, while a York councillor who 
accepts campaign support is likely to get proportionately more 
than his Scarborough counterpart, campaign contributions have 
about the same impact, overall in the two municipalities. 


The actual amounts involved depend, of course, on 
the campaign costs involved. Using the specific data supplied 
by our respondents and examining aldermanic campaigns only, 
we give the figures in Table 5.7. 


MUNICIPALITY | ACCEPTING CONTRIBUTIONS REFUSING CONTRIBUTIONS 


AVERAGE AMT.JNO. INVOLVED NO. INVOLVED 
CONTRIB On 


Toronto 
East York 
Etobicoke 
North York 
Scarborough 
Monk 


TABLE 5.7** AVERAGE CONTRIBUTION TO ALDERMANIC CAMPAIGN, BY 
MUNICIPALITY 


The average contributions in this table must be 
treated with some caution, because not all the aldermen are 
included in the calculations. The Toronto figures are based on 
twelve aldermen, slightly more than half. This represents 
80% of those who participated in the survey, but does not 
include any of the members of the Reform Caucus. The true 
average for Toronto might be quite diff efenit-s.c would 
vary only slightly if the members of the Reform Caucus do aie 
accept campaign contributions, but could differ substantially 
if their contributions were small***. 


*Pesults for York may be quite unreliable because only 3 of 
the 8 aldermen supplied exact data, and of them, only one 


accepted contributions. 
**kNumbers are based on 
**kkTO illustrate the poin 
average contributions of $100 each 
average for those accepting contri 


those volunteering specific information. 

t, if members of the Reform Caucus had 
(in total), the Toronto 

butions would drop to $3,951. 


The importance of campaign contributions is that 
they reduce the personal financial burden to the politician. 
Although our data are not complete, we can offer some in- 
formation on the personal costs borne by successful candidates. 
These figures should not be treated as true averages because 
so many cases are missing but at least they can be used to 
indicate the costs among a certain group. 


AVERAGE 
INET COS 


AVERAGE 
CONTRIBUTION 


AVERAGE CAMPAIGN COST 
AMONG THOSE ACCEPTING 


| wotcepanay 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


$8,075 
They) 
Dy Seo 
37 GEO 
37.057 


Toronto 
Bast York 
Etobicoke 
North York 


Scarborough 


TABLE 5.8* AVERAGE CAMPAIGN FINANCES AMONG THOSE ACCEPTING 
CONTRIBUTIONS, BY MUNEGIFPAL ITY 


Despite the important limitation of this table (i.e., 
the number of missing cases), it is useful for illustrating 
that, at least among those who supplied us with specific 
information and accepted campaign contributions, the variation 
among municipalities in net costs to aldermanic candidates 
is surprisingly small. Both the average campaign cost given 
in Table 5.2** and the average total of contributions given 
in Table 5.7 show considerable variation among municipalities. 
Yet, when the two are taken together, the differences are 
much smaller. In general, it takes between $650 and $2,200 
of one's own resources to run for aldermanic office in these 
five municipalities. The average net cost is quite low in 
East York, but it is approximately the same in the other 
municipalities, where the range is from $1,407 in North York 
Eon S 2.1990 ine Toronto. 


Most of this discussion has concentrated on alder- 
Manic campaigns, because our detailed information deals with 
a greater proportion cf aldermen. We can offer some infor- 
mation about those elected at large, but only in a general 
way. Among mayors, the average proportion of campaign costs 
financed by contributions was 68.2%, while among controllers, 


*York has been excluded because only one case would have been 
given. 

**Note that average campaign cost in Table 5.2 and in Table 
5.8 differs. This is because the averages in Table 5.8 have 
pee based on the campaign costs of those accepting donations 
only. 


the average was 32.2%*. All of the mayors accepted campai 

Shape, a8? age three controllers refused them, See ea 
estimate the percentage of his costs financed b 

contributions. It is perhaps not su tafe = i 

received, proportionately, nore Chae Cc Tae a ee pee 

costs from contributions as controllers did. Mayors are ar 

more visible than controllers, especially because of their 

A ae importance as heads of the municipalities, and they usually 
ewer Opponents an the election (i.e, they have access 


to a greater share of the potential ntributi 
alt e cont = 
lty campaigns). : ributions to mayor 


; Our respondents made many recommendations about 
elections and election financing. Perhaps the most common was 
that elections should be held every three years instead of 
every two years. This was usually proposed because a longer 
term would allow more time for the regular conduct of municipal 
business (i.e., orientation and 2nd-of-term electioneering 
would take up proportionately less time) and would encourage 
tonger term planning. However, some politicians also said that 
election every three years would save money for the candidates 
and for the municipality, which bears the administrative expense 
of elections. Many councillors recommended that candidates 
should have to post a bond and that nomination papers should be 
required to have the signature of more constituents. Both 
these proposals are intended to cut down on the number of fri- 
volous candidates. 


There is no agreement among municipal politicians on 
the issue of taxpayer support for election campaigns. Many 
argued in favour of some stipport, in the form of a per voter 
grant, tax-deductible donations, or municipally-financed elec- 
tion literature. Others were vehemently opposed to public sup- 
port and many of them argued that any candidate who cannot 
finance a campaign does not have the ability to serve on council. 
On the issue of public disclosure of campaign finances, many 
politicians gave their qualified support. Only a few opposed 
disclosure in principle, but many argued that the names of con- 
tributors should not be made public, because it discourages 
potential contributors. About 25% of municipal politicians © 
favour a limit on campaigr spending, possibly based on the size 
of the constituency. A number of others favour limitations on 
the size, number and location of campaign signs but an equally 
large group supports a total ban on signs which, they argue, 
are a form of environmental pollution. 


*Percentage is based on the 10 who accepted contributions 
and could estimate the proportion. Note that only controllers 
are involved here; executive aldermen have been grouped with 


aldermen. 


In general, our election data show that there are 
important differences among municipalities in the cost of 
election campaigns, and that at large campaigns are signifi- 
cantly more expensive than ward campaigns. Our figures show 
that a majority of aldermen can run campaigns for less than 
$4,000 but these and other financial statistics reflect the 
fact that about 80% of the 1974 winners were incumbents, whose 
campaign costs are lower. Our data on campaign contributions, 
though based on figures reported by successful candidates 
whose contributions may be higher than average, suggest that 
outside support is an important factor in reducing inter-muni- 
Cipal disparities in the costs of running for public office. 
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PART SIX: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE OCCUPATIONS 


__The private occupations of municipal councillors 
are considered relevant to local politics for two main reasons. 
First of all, being in municipal politics is, at best, an 
uncertain Career*, and those engaged in it will want to safe- 
guard their private job prospects as much as possible. Given 
this concern, there may be an occupational bias among local 
politicians in favour of occupations that allow people greater 
control over their present and future job activities. Fur- 
thermore, such a bias, if one exists, can influence the 
councils' ability to reflect the range of interests and per- 
spectives within their constituencies. Another reason for 
our interest involves not the private occupations per se, but 
the combination of public and private empioyment. How many 
local politicians combine the two jobs? Are there systematic 
differences between those whose council job is their sole oc— 
cupation and those who combine it with their private work? 

If there are, how do we assess the differences? These ques- 
tions are of special concern in an area like Metropolitan 
Toronto, where there is a clear division between those who 
argue ithat “Local political office must be treated as a £ull-— 
time job and those who claim that the combination of public 
and private work is not only feasible but desirable. 


There is another related issue concerning private 
income. This point is not exactly the same as our concern 
with private occupation because not all of those with an out- 
Side income are actively working at their private jobs; some 
have unearned income from their own businesses, other invest- 
ments, etc. Examining private income will first of all 
identify how many local politicians actually have other fi- 
nancial resources and it may also help, either directly or by 
implication, to assess the adequacy of remuneration for local 
public service. 


Figure 6A presents the distribution of private 
occupations among politicians in Metropolitan Toronto. 


*Political careers at all levels of government are uncertain, 
but the problem may be more severe at the local level because 
of the greater frequency of elections. 

**These two categories are treated separately in an effort to 
distinguish between those employees who are likely to have 
greater control over their working time (managerial) and those 
who are more likely to be subject to specific company regula- 
tions regarding the hours they work and so on (employed in 
firm). The latter has been treated as the residual category. 
Phe category 'NONE' refers to those with no formal private 
occupation; i.e., either retired or housewives. 
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The interesting feature of this distributi i 
ie eee yoo eoemenents cccupations he ees Lee 
€1r own hours or at least have considerabl 
control Over when and how they wor i 
independent business, ee ace eee cee ee 
larger companies owned (either alone or in partnership) and/or 
managed by the local politician. Although these enterprises 
might be significantly different in Many respects, we can 
assume that they share the characteristic of allowing the 
politician to work part-time if he chooses and of assuring 
him a reasonably secure job future when he leaves public office 
Many of the other occupations can be assumed to offer a similar 
flexibility, either for part-time work (e.g. insurance) or for 
comparatively easy re-entry (e.g. law and teaching), or both. 


We were interested in exploring these assumptions, 
and we asked our respondents whether their occupations would 
allow part-time work and whether they are easy occupations to 
re-enter. In a majority of cases, our respondents answered 
tha chei ry soccupations. do, offer. this. sort OL fiexibaisey, The 
results are presented in Table 6.1. 
Could you work on Is your occupation an 

a part-time basis? easy one to return to? 


wes No | mes 

Lawyer 5 3 i) 1 
Accountant 3 if + 3 
meacher 2 4 6 0 
Other Professional 10 4 IW 2 
Insurance 4 AT 4 i 
Managerial 8 ii 8 1 
Real Estate 2 1 | 3 0) 
Independent Business* 14 3 14 2 
Employed in Firm 3 3 2 4 

14 


TABLE 6.1**OCCUPATION AND ASSESSMENT OF JOB FLEXIBILITY 


ee ee ee eee 


*One person could not answer the second question. ; 
*kThose with no outside occupation (i.e. housewives and retired 
persons) have been excluded. We should note, however, that two of 
the housewives said that it would not be easy to return to full 
time housework. In one case, the woman's family now requires the 
second income and she would seek other employment if she no 
longer held her council job. The other woman said that after 
her council job she would find housework too dull. 


Dealing with the part-time issue first, the table shows that 
in all but two occupations, a majority of politicians could 
work at their jobs on a part-time basis. The two exceptions 
are teaching, where four out of six said they could not work 
part-time and the residual category of employment in a firm, 
where three said it was possible for them and three said it 
was not.’ Over all, a clear majorrty aW/1s)) couldawor spam. — 
time. All of our respondents were able to give us a straight 
yes or no answer, and many of them explained their reasons. 
Among those NOT able to work part-time, several said that they 
had been able to combine their council and private jobs when 
they were aldermen but could no longer do so in their present 
positions as mayors or controllers. Another person explained 
that he had continued council work with his privates sobunon 
about six months after his election, but it created problems 
that evenually led his union to insist that he resign from 
one position or the other. 


Among those who could work part-time, the majority 
of explanations began 'Yes, I could, but...'. Most of them 
said that either their private occupation suffered or their 
council job suffered. Those employed in a firm said that they 
were able to work part-time with some tolerance on the part of 
their employers; one person explained that the company does not 
like the situation: but has so far spucvup swith (Lees ine ewoOuCases 
where the councillors hold managerial positions, they said 
that their companies encouraged public involvement such as 
theirs, though one of them added that his firm supported it 
because it is non-parttsan community involvement. Another 
respondent expiained that working part-time creates some dif- 
faculties for him, but that jhe believesit as samportane,asn 
principle, to have an outside job; he argued that those who 
work only at their council jobs tend to lose touch with people 
and are iess realistic. This was a fairly common theme among 
those who combine their public and private occupations. 


On thevquestion of returning sto ones oceupatton ateer 
serving in office, an even greater majority (80%) said that 
they would find it quite easy. Again, there was a majority 
in all but two of the occupational categories. The exceptions 
in this question were accountants and those employed in firms. 
The accountants explained that frequent and important changes 
in the tax laws meant that they were out of date because of 
their time away from their profession*. One of them estimated 
that he would have to spend about $5,000 to catch up. In the 
‘employed' category, the more common explanation was that their 
time away from the job put them at a competitive disadvantage 
and even if they did return, they would be (as one respondent 


*We should remind readers that although 3 of the 4 accountants 
answered yes to the part-time guestion, their answers mean 
that (they) could work part-time, not that they aceually do vsor 


+ v 
aa te ek baaee eae of the heap'. For those in other 
was related to Efe Brats Gi Sesen aaa Nag tidhidowaene a4 
d jth c ime they had been away. I 

ones ahs where the politician owns his own Bdstiees, he ve 

a O make arrangements for it to be run “in his absence; 
a AA Mage a number of years away would cause con— 

: erable disruption. Other respondents mentioned the loss 
of their business contacts and the gradual reduction in their 
clientele as the main reasons why their return to private 

life would be difficult. AS one person put it, 'the opportunit 
costs of serving in public office are extremely high.' ‘ 


Those who would find it easy to return menti 

Ren yao the same concerns but were ae to give a revere 

Ves "SCO the question. Almost all of them indicated that 

some sacrifices would be involved, though in general those 
Owning their own businesses (especially in partnership) and 
those who continued to work part-time were more optimistic. 
Several respondents argued that ensuring an easy return to 
their private occupations very important because it makes 

their council jobs easier; i.e., they have greater pokitical 
freedom of action because they are not dependent on their coun- 
cil income as their sole source of future financial security. 
Only one respondent said he would be in a better position in 
his private job after serving on council; in his managerial 
job, "public service enhances private prospects' partly because 
his firm sees it as a character-building activity. 


In general, when they were questioned directly on 
the subject, our respondents indicated a high degree of con- 
cern abcut job security. If this issue is a salient one even 
among those whose future prospects are, by their own estima- 
tion, quite good, it is easy to see that the possible job costs 
of seeking office for those in less flexible occupations would 


behigh and, in many cases, prohibitive. 


Several of those presently holding public office 
argued that ‘municipal politics is too much the domain of the 
white collar classes' and expressed some concern that the or- 
dinary working person cannot get the extra time off to serve 
in office, even though he is interested and has a great deal 


{Or (Ob IESWe x 


ted that special severance 
mprove the situation, but 
eceive a sympathetic hearing, 
ial restraints. There is 
Nonetheless, it is, at the 
hoose to serve in public of- 
) substantial hardship for 


Some politicians sugges 
pay or a municipal pension might i 
such proposals are not likely to x 
given the current climate of financ 
no easy solution to this problem. 
least, unfortunate that those who c 
fice should face (as in some cases 
having done so. 


We should point out that our discussion deals with 
only successful candidates for local public office. It is 
possible, but unlikely, that unsuccessful candidates hold 
private jobs that offer fewer opportunities for part-time 
work or poorer prospects for future job security. The nature 
of a Gandidate's job is, rarely an. election, 1ssuesandivoteure 
are unlikely to distinguish between candidates on this basis. 
However, we should point cut that the voter's choice is some- 
times made simply because of the familiarity of the candidate's 
name. This gives incumbents an advantage and it may also 
favour those in occupations that bring them into the public 
eye. Thus the owner of a local retail business is better-— 
known, and perhaps more likely to be a successful candidate, 
than a computer programmer or an X-ray technician. But this 
point does not bear directly on the issue of job flexibility, 
and we still maintain the argument that candidacy (successful 
or not) and flexible occupation go together. 


One common theme in our discussions was that working 
part-time while in office makes future work prospects much 
brighter. The following table gives the distribution by munici- 
pality of those who actually do combine their public and private 
jobs; we have adjusted the figures so that those who do not 
have a private job (i.e. those who are retired or are house- 
wives) are included only in the bracketed figures. Among 
the 72 politicians who have private occupations, 42 of them 
(58.3%) combine their public responsibilities and their private 
work. When we include all those who work full-time at their 
council jobs (those with an outside occupation and those with- 
out), we can see that politicians who spend all their working 
time on municipal affairs are; an fact,—a- majority “ode 


MUNICIPALITY COUNCIL JOB ONLY COMBINED COUNCIL 
AND PRIVATE JOB 


LO GOMEO 

East York 

Etobicoke 
| North York 


1 Scarborough 
York 


TABLE 6.2 PUBLIC OCCUPATION AND COMBINED PUBLIC/PRIVATE 
OCCUPATIONS, BY MUNICIPALITY 


Toronto is the only municipality where politicians 
who devote all their time to council work are in the majority, 
whether those without another occupation are included or not. 
In all the boroughs except East York, the reverse is true; ‘i.e., 
those combining public and private work are in the majority, 
whichever way we look at it. 


ee WSecaw from Table. by 1+ 
politicians believe their occu 
en > eos work. Therefore, we might conclude that it is 
sg aera y to be the nature of their public responsiblities, 

€1Yr private occupations, that distinguishes those whose 


full time is devoted to council 
work from the others. T 
6.3 below supports that conclusion. sas 


hat a solid majority of 
pations are flexible enough 


COUNCIL POSITION COUNCIL JOB ONLY 


COUNCIL AND PRIVATE JOBS 


Mayor 


Controller/Execu- 
tive Alderman 


Alderman 


TABLE 6.3 PUBLIC OCCUPATION AND COMBINED PUBLIC/PRIVATE 
OCCUPATIONS, BY COUNCIL POSITION 


Almost 93% of those who combine their council work and private 
Job are aldermen who, unlike mayors and controllers (including 
executive aldermen), have no executive responsibilities. 


One of the obvious questions is whether those who 
only work at their council job spend more time on it, in an 
absolute sense, than their colleagues who hold two jobs. 
Because the workload for mayors and controllers is greater 
than for aldermen, and because most of those combining two 
jobs are aldermen, the following comparisons are based only 
on the hours put in by aldermen in each municipality. Table 
6.4 compares the total workload of sole-occupation and two- 
occupation aldermen. 


| MUNICIPALITY AVERAGE LENGTH OF COUNCIL WORK WEEK 


ALDERMEN ALDERMEN WITH 
NO OTHER PRIVATE JOB 


Toronto 

East York 
Etobicoke 
Nozrth- York 


Scarborough 


T IL WORK WEEK FOR ALDERMEN, SOLE 
.4* AVERAGE LENGTH OF COUNC " 
oo OCCUPATION AND COMBINED OCCUPATIONS, BY MUNICIPALITY 
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*York has been excluded because only one alderman has council 
job as sole occupation. 


There is a systematic difference between the two groups. In 
every municipality, aldermen who hold two jobs tend to spend 

less time on their council work, on average, than their single= 
occupation colleagues. But how should we assess this difference? 
The debate over full- vs. part-time council work raises a number 
of issues. One side argues that those who hold two jobs must 

be doing aless-than-adequate job fulfilling their council re- 
sponsibilities, while the contrary argument is that councillors 
with two jobs use their time more efficiently and/or spend 

less time on matters tangential to their council responsibilities. 
In evaluating their performances, one side argues that those 
who maintain their private occupation are in closer touch with 


the average constituent and have a more realistic perspective 
Gn matters of public concern. One of our respondentssmarmmeained 


that full-time politicians ‘have too big a stake in the system 
and their judgement is unreasonably affected by small pressure 
groups and lobbies'. But the contrary argument is that those 
who spend all their time on council affairs have more time to 
study the issues before council and have a better first-hand 
knowledge of them. At the risk of appearing to avoid the issue, 
we can only say that the arguments of both sides may have some 
truth. It is true* that those with two jobs spend less time 
on their council work, but we do not have the evidence to con- 
clude that this fact bespeaks a systematic difference between 
the two groups in the calibre of their council work. 


An examination of other differences between them 
illustrates the difficulty. Table 6.5 compares single-occu- 
pation aldermen and two-occvpation aldermen on three other 
dimensions: average preparation for council meetings, average 
preparation for committee meetings and average time spent 
dealing with constituents' problems. These three variables 
have been chosen because they all involve a measure of dis- 
cretion on the part of the councillors.” An alderman Cannot 
decide how long the council meeting will be, but he can de- 
cide how much time he will spend preparing for it. 


*True within limits. We should remind readers that figures 
are based on the politicians' own perceptions of time spent. 
It is possible that those with two jobs tend to underestimate 
their council work when compared to those who work only 

ac Eherr councib job. 


UNICIPALITY RACs COUNCIL AVERAGE COMMITTEE AVERAGE CON- 
PREP 'N (Hrs/Mo) PREP'N (Hrs/Mo) 


STITUENT TIME 
(Hrs/Wk) 


| Toronto oe 
Hast. York be? 
Etobicoke tS. 
Nour Vork= 12.5 
Scarborough | 11.0 


TABLE 6.5* COMPARISON OF COUNCIL PREPARATION, COMMITTEE PREPARA- 
TION, AND CONSTITUENCY TIME FOR SINGLE-OCCUPATION AND 
TWO-OCCUPATION ALDERMEN, BY MUNICIPALITY 


If we look closely at these figures, we can see that 
in three cases there are systematic differences within muni- 
cipalities, while in the other two the pattern is not so clear. 
Moreover, this means that among municipalities no clear pattern 
emerges. In both Toronto and Scarborough, Group 2 aldermen 
(i.e., those combining two jobs) spend substantially less time 
with their constituents than Group 1 aldermen. But the time 
they spend preparing for council and committee meetings is 
roughly the same. In East York and Etobicoke, Group 2 
aldermen spend more time on all of these activities than 
Group 1 aldermen. But in North York, the situation is 
exactly the opposite: Group 1 aldermen (i.e., working only 
at their council job) spend more time preparing for council, 
preparing for committees and dealing with their constituents 
than aldermen who work at two jobs (i.e., Group 2). 


*The number 1 is used to refer to those who work only at their 
council job, and 2 to refer to those who work at their council 


job and private occupation. 


We can see from these results that there is no 
clear pattern among the area municipalities. Even if we could 
assume that the quality of the performance is related to the 
hours spent cn it, we cannot say that, on balance, one group 
does a better job than the other. But, as we have pointed 
out, there are other issues involved in the question of 
whether politicians should work only at their municipal duties. 
Many people would argue that, even if councillors who combined 
public and private work spent less time than the others on 
every aspect of their council responsibilities, they should 
be encouraged to continue with their private jobs because it 
allows them more independence and gives them a different per- 
spective on public issues. Others maintain that council work 
must be treated as a full-time job and that the salary should 
be set accordingly. One of their arguments is that this would 
encourage people from a broader range of occupations, parti- 
cularly from those jobs which do not permit work on a part- 
time basis,. to consider running for public! office: 


Our respondents were asked if they had any regular 
income apart from their council pay; if the answer was yes, 
we asked for the approximate amount of this income. The re- 
sults are given in Table 6.6. 


RANGE OF OUTSIDE COUNCILLORS WITHOUT|COUNCILLORS WITH 
INCOME OTHER EMPLOYMENT PRIVATE JOBS 


None M7 = 
Under $5,000 12 4 
$5,001-10,000 10 4 
$10,001-15,000 2 8 
$15,001-20,000 ~ 1 
Over $20,000 | 2 | 25 


TOTAL 43 42 


TABLE 6.6 RANGE OF OUTSIDE INCOME FOR COUNCILLORS WITHOUT 
OTHER EMPLOYMENT AND COUNCILLORS WITH PRIVATE JOBS 


Among those who work oniy at their council jobs (column one), 
roughly 40% have no source of income other than their council 
remuneration. A further 12 councillors (27%) have outside 
umcome of Less than $5,000 but; “any most cases, ae a6 mimcome 
from such sources as family allowance, disability pension, 
etc. and the amount is considerably below $5,000. About one 
third of these councillors have outside incomes of more than 
$5,000 from investments, business properties, etc. In general 


for the majority of councillors who work solely at their 
municipal jobs, their council remuneration is their sole 
income or a very high proportion of their total income. 


. In the group of councillors who combine their 
council duties and their private jobs, eight (or about 203) 
earn an outside income of less than $10,000. As we have 
seen earlier, more than 90% of those who work at both public 
and private occupations are aldermen, for whom the average 
council pay is $13,648. Thus, for the eight whose outside 
earnings are less than: $10,000, it is likely that their coun- 
cil salary is more than half their total income. But almost 
60% of these who also work at their private jobs have an 
outside income of more than $20,000 a year. For these coun- 
cillors, outside earnings are much more significant, and 
constitute a greater proportion of total income than their 
council pay does. 


If we take the distribution of outside earnings 
among those who continue to work at their private jobs as 
an indicator of the income that councillors forego when they 
decide to work solely at their council jobs, we can see that 
they make a substantial financial sacrifice by their choice. 
The total earnings (council and private) among those who 
continue with their private occupations are considerably 
higher than the total income of those who work solely at 
their council jobs. However, this deals only with the point 
of continuing with private work or not. An equally important 
question is 'do politicians make a financial sacrifice if they 
leave their private work to enter public office?'. We cannot 
address this question, for we do not have information on cur- 
rent incomes in the occupations councillors left. However, 
we Can! note that 15 of the 87 councillors in our survey do 
not have other occupations, so that the question of a finan- 
cial sacrifice does not arise. But, for about 20% of our 
respondents who have a private occupation, returning to their 
private jobs will not be easy and, in these cases, there may. 
be a future sacrifice, even if they suffer no present financial 
disadvantage because they serve in public office. 


Our data on occupations suggest that there is a 
definite bias in favour of occupations with better-than- 
average: flexibility... Future, job security and the level of 
remuneration for council work are both important in encoura~ 
ging municipal politicians to continue working at their 
private jobs. This practice 15 particularly prevalent among 
aldermen and in the municipalities where the council work- _ 
load is roughly equal to a normal work week. Although holding 
down two jobs creates problems for councillors in their yeh ag Bs 
vate and public work (and also, we believe, in their personal 
lives), the sacrifice is worth it.to. them if they want to 
maintain their incomes at a level above what their council 
work pays, and if they want to keep their future job options 


open. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this study, we have tried to provide information 
that will help us understand the job facing municipal poli- 
ticians, and that may help in the evaluation of political struc- 
tures in Metropolitan Toronto. We have examined both the work- 
load borne by councillors in the area municipalities and the 
obligations involved in serving on Metro council, and we have 
addressed some of the igsues involved in a candidate's decision 
to run for public office, including election financing and 
the importance of flexibility in his private occupation. 


Our general findings are that serving in local public 
office involves longer hours than the average private job.- 
Municipal politicians spend, on average, almost fifty hours a 
week on their council responsibilities. This workload varies 
among area municipalities and according to council position. 
Toronto politicians put in the longest work week, while the 
hours are shortest for councillors in the smallest boroughs, 
York and East York. Serving in an executive position (mayor, 
controller, or executive alderman) involves greater responsibili- 
ties and longer hours than an aldermanic job, in all the area 
municipalities. 


We have suggested that the amount of work involved 

in serving in public office is also related to the issues facing 
thé municipality and to the nature of political debate. In 
municipalities where development or redevelopment issues are 
particularly important, more work is involved for the councillors, 
partly becasue of the time they must devote to their constituents' 
problems and concerns arising from these issues. At the same 
time, political debate in some municipalities is now concerned 
with choices between different values and different philosophies 
about the nature of the urban community. In others, more of 
the councillors' time is devoted to the administrative decisions 
and policy issues common to most urban governments. The two 
factors are, of course, inter-related. Development and redevelop- 
ment involve fundamental questions affecting the future of 
the municipality and often require lengthy debate before the 
difficult choices can be made. In built-up areas not yet at 
the redevelopment stage, fewer seriously divisive issues face 
the municipal politician and his constituents, and less time 

ae spent discussing alternative approaches to the municipality's 

uture. 


Our examination of the job of the Metro council has 
shown that Metro affairs take up about one-third of the time 
of municipal politicians who serve on Metro. This figure is 
somewhat higher for mayors and for the controllers and execu- 
tive aldermen who serve on Metro executive. Furthermore, we 
have found that Metro council and committee work absorbs less 
of a politician's time than his local council and committee 
Obligations do. Although we do not suggest that Metro business 
is being neglected, these findings do raise questions about 


Se FPG) 


theyteasibility of having politicians responsible for both 

local and Metro affairs. In municipalities where the local 

workload is greatest, politicians who sit on Metro SctAeES 

are faced with difficult decisions about how to allocate their 

Peliokce: a Sean ne ae a problem for the 24 Metro coun- 
ave executiv ibiliti i i 

Ai eee € responsibilities in their area 


It 1s understandable that local responsibilities 
are given more of the politician's time than Metro business 
because the Metro councillors are all elected at the local ; 
level. Nonetheless, we must ask if having politicians serve 
the interests of both levels of municipal government is 
desirable, given the heavy local workload in some area muni- 
cipalities, and the 'stacking' of local executive responsibi- 
lities and Metro obligations in so many cases. On the other 
hand, need for co-ordination between the two levels may make 
the present approach the best solution to the structural 
problems of Metropolitan Toronto. 


Campaign costs vary widely among the area munici- 
palities. Although differences in the size of the voting 
population may have some effect, we suggest that differences 
in campaign traditions are a more important factor. In some 
municipalities, campaigns seem to be conducted with less 
emphasis on such items as expensive election literature and 
advertising. To some extent, this may reflect differences 
in the intensity of political competition; in municipalities 
where there are basic philosophical conflicts and where the 
political stakes are higher, campaign costs tend to be higher 
as well. Municipality-wide elections are, in general, much 
more expensive than ward elections. Although this is in part 
a reflection of the differences in constituency size, there 
is also the possibility that candidates in at large elections 
use different and more expensive campaign techniques. 


Campaign contributions are a more important factor 
in some municipalities than in others. There is some evidence 
that such contributions tend to counteract inter-municipal 
differences in the total cost of campaigns. In municipalities 
where election campaigns are most costly, successful candidates 
receive proportionately more of their expenses from outside 
contributions than in municipalities where campaign costs are 


low. 


Among the politicians in our survey, the majority 
are from occupations where the possibilities of working part- 
time and of returning to full-time work are faarily “qood. fhe 
largest occupational groups are professionals and independent 
businessmen, who rate their occupations as being quite flexible. 
This lends support to the argument that future job considera- 
tions have an important effect on who is willing to run for 
pubiac, office’. Slightly more than half the councillors who 
have private occupations have continued to work at them while 
they serve in public office. This pattern holds true in all ‘ 
the area municipalities except Foronte, where the council work- 
load is heaviest. Those who combine public and private work 
tend to spend less time on their council duties than those 
whose council work is their sole occupation, but from our 


examination of the issue, we cannot conclude that full-time 
politicians necessarily do a better job than those who con- 
tinue to work at their private occupations. However, there 

is some evidence that those who continue with their private 
jobs foresee fewer employment problems than their colleagues 
when they leave public office. 


The results of our study suggest that there are 
some basic political differences among the area municipalities. 
For instance, there is some evidence of greater political con- 
tinuity in’East York, Btobicoke and York. chan sin tne .orner 
municipaiities. Politicians in these three boroughs have 
served in their present capacities longer than councillors 
in the other municipalities, and also have more experience, 
on average, when their service in all local public positions 
is examined. On the cther hand, judging from the experience 
in office among incumbents, there seems to have been a recent 
change in political direction in Noreen Yorkeandsinelovomeoe 


From our examination of the time spent in council 
meetings, preparation for council, and committee work, we 
have proposed a continuum of conflict and consensus within 
area municipalities that has Toronto at one end, with the 
highest level of political,conflict,iand, BasteyYork ateche 
other with a fairly high level of consensus. In part, this 
is due to the nature of the issues being considered, for 
Toronto is confronting dzfitreult choices about theskandson 
redevelopment that should take place, while East York has 
fewer of these divisive issues to resolve. Similar differences 
can be seen in the amount of time councillors devote to their 
constituents. In Scarborough and Torcnto, “constituency serine 
is relatively high, partly because there are greater demands 
made of politicians by constituents who are affected by develop- 
ment and redevelopment proposals. 


Figures on campaign financing also lend support 
to the idea that there are differences in political style. In 
East York, for instance, campaigns are inexpensive and cam- 
paign contributions are a relatively unimportant factor among 
successful candidates in our survey. The size of wards is 
roughly the same in Etobicoke and Toronto, but election cam- 
paigns are significantly less costly in Etobiccke, perhaps 
reflecting a different approach to campaigning. Campaign 
contributions are an important source of support for success- 
ful candidates in North York and Toronto, and this may reflect 
a greater propensity among politicians and voters there to regard 
political fund-raising as an accepted part of campaigning. 


f 
| 
| 
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This study, and the survey on which it is based, 
were undertaken to provide information on an aspect of local 
government that has received relatively little attention: 
the job of the municinal politician. 


The data we have collected are the politicians' 
own perceptions and recollections of their activity; while 
there are some difficulties involved in using such information 
as the basis for the study, the results include many valuabie 
observations and recommendations from the councillors them- 
selves. 


The interpretations and suggestions we have of- 
fered are obviously tentative in many cases, but they may 
serve as fruitful areas of investigation when further research 
is being done. For the present, we hope this material will 
be of assistance both to the participants and to the observers 
of political life in Metropolitan Toronto. 
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Publications of 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


Braces trea aD ee Fae HON USNC IN ye etagans nm Soe UR Ree 9 
BACKGROUND REPORTS 


¢ The Organization of Local Government in 
Metropolitan Toronto 


°° A Financial Profile of Metropolitan Toronto and its 
Constituent Municipalities, 1967 - 1973 


e The Planning Process in Metropolitan Toronto 
e The Electoral System for Metropolitan Toronto 
¢ Demographic Trends in Metropolitan Toronto 


e The Provision and Conservation of Housing in 
Metropolitan Toronto 


e Transportation Organization in Metropolitan Toronto 


e Physical Services, Environmental Protection and 
Energy Supply in Metropolitan Toronto 

e Public Safety Services in Metropolitan Toronto 

e Social Policy in Metropolitan Toronto 


STAFF STUDIES 


© Political Life in Metropolitan Toronto: A Survey of 
Municipal Councillors 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


e Update (December, 1975) - a newspaper-format | 
summary of background reports and submissions 
to the Commission to July, 1975 


Copies of any of the above publications 
may be obtained from : 


The Royal Commission on Metropolitan Toronto 
145 Queen Street West, Suite 309 

Toronto, Ontario 

M5H 2N9 


or 

The Ontario Government Bookstore 
880 Bay Street 

Toronto, Ontario 

M7A 1A8 


Bene 


fst UPDATE 


Ontario 


The Royal Commission Mee SAN 
on 
Metropolitan Toronto 


POLITICAL LIFE IN METROPOLITAN TORONTO: 
RESULTS OF A SURVEY OF MUNICIPAL COUNCILLORS 


Notes for an Address by 


HOnOULaDLenaoOnn Ps khobarts, CeC. ;. Ouc. 


To The 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH 


Four Seasons Sheraton Hotel 


Toronto 


April 23, 1976 


Suite 309 

145 Queen Street West 
Toronto Ontario 

M5H 2N9 


Note: Copies of the report summarized herein are available 


from the Commission Office. 


POLITICAL LIFE IN METROPOLITAN TORONTO: 


RESULTS OF A SURVEY OF MUNICIPAL COUNCILLORS 


It was with considerable pleasure that I accepted your invitation 
to speak at this annual meeting of the Bureau of Municipal Research. 
The Bureau has a long and honourable history of providing independent 
research and comment on municipal government in Canada, and I am certain 
that this role will continue and expand as local government becomes even 
more important to the lives of individual Canadians. I was happy to be 
able.to: assist the Bureauand the.Social. Planning, Council,.of Metropolitan 
Toronto in sponsoring a conference on various aspects of my current task 
last May; I know the discussions and the papers resulting from that 
conference were of assistance to the Commission as well as to those who 
were preparing briefs and submissions to it. 


It is a little unnerving to find myself in the company of Senator 
Goldenberg and the Honourable Margaret Scrivener at the head table today. 
Senator Goldenberg laid the basis for the changes which resulted in the 
Metro system we now know, so he knows my business as well as, or perhaps 
better than, I do. On the other hand, and barring the vicissitudes of 
political life at the provincial level, Margaret Scrivener will probably 
be part of the provincial government that will ultimately have to deal 
with my report and decide whether it is worth implementing, changing or 
ignoring. In any case, it is a pleasure to see both of them again and 
to have them join me in trying to entertain and, I hope, enlighten you 
here today. 


Before turning to the main topic of my remarks, I would like to 
outline briefly where the Commission stands in its work at the moment. 
As you know, about a year ago we published a series of ten background 
reports on various aspects of the existing system. These were designed 
to provide basic information for us and for those who were preparing 
briefs to the Commission. Since then, we have held a total of 27 days 
of public hearings, receiving 227 written and oral briefs. Then in 
December, we published a newspaper that summarized the research reports 
and the comments made in the first set of hearings, copies of which are 
available here today. We plan a similar publication in the next few 
weeks dealing with the remainder of the hearings. 


As part of this process, the staff of the Commission have been 
consolidating the suggestions contained in the briefs in a comprehensive 
information system which will assist us in remembering what everybody 
said about any particular subject in our terms of reference. 


We are also engaged in some further studies which are quite 
different from the first phase of research. The current and final 
phase is designed to develop a deeper knowledge in areas of particular 
concern and to help us develop possible solutions. One of these 
projects was a survey of the political life of municipal councillors, 
the results of which are my main topic today. 


Other major projects in this second phase include: 


- A study of local decision-making and administration and provincial 
controls over Metro and the area municipalities; 


- A study of the possibilities for greater integration of human services; 
and 


- A study of the future of local public finance, including future local 
spending patterns and possible revenue sources. 


It is my hope that these studies will be completed by early July. 
In the meantime, I intend to spend some time in the United Kingdom finding 
out about the experience with local government reform in that jurisdiction. 
As you may know, the new government of Greater London has been in 
existence for more than ten years. Also, the entire local government 
system for the area outside of London was revamped at a single stroke 
in 1974. In both cases, the structures established have similarities 
with the Metro system and I would like to find out a bit about how they 
are doing and what problems might be forseen and avoided here. In the 
same spirit, I have been studying the new system in Winnipeg with great 
interest and plan to spend some time there as well. 


Following this, I have set aside about six months to complete my 
analysis and write my report, which I hope will be ready late this year. 


That, then, completes a brief rundown on where the Commission stands 
at this point in its work. Knowing this, you might well wonder what I 
would be in a position to say in my remarks here today. While it is 
true that I cannot discuss, at this stage, any of the conclusions the 
Commission may reach, this is a good opportunity to describe the results 
of one piece of research I have already mentioned - the study of 
political life in Metropolitan Toronto. 


The impetus for this study came from a number of the briefs as well 
as from some of the consultants who prepared research reports for the 
Commission. These sources pointed to the changing role of municipal 
councillors which reflects the shift in local priorities from such 
almost mechanical concerns as roads, water and sewage treatment to more 
political questions such as planning, growth, and the provision of a 
wide and varied range of human services. This shift in priorities, and 
the growth of the citizen participation movement, were said to have 
resulted in enormous increases in the demands on the time and energy 
of local elected representatives. 


A number of people making representations to the Commission said, 
therefore, that what might be called the working conditions of local 
politicians -- remuneration, office space, secretarial help, and rules 
regarding election expenses -- required review. 


I was prepared to believe this to be so, but I was not certain 
that it was my job to look into these factors. Eventually, however, 


I began to realize that a number of these concerns were central to a 
review such as mine, because the elected representatives are the key 

and the pivot on which the whole structure depends. If they are 
overworked and underpaid, how can the taxpayer expect them to perform 
effectively in making decisions that involve millions of dollars and 
thousands of lives? If they are wasting their time on administrative 
trivia either as individuals or as councils, should we not be examining 
the circumstances which lead them to do this? And if they are trying to 
act as political decision-makers and if the public expects them to 

play this role, should we not examine whether this is possible if the 
system is postulated on other assumptions about the role of the local 
elected representatives? 


It was with the idea of examining these questions and the 
background and experience of the present elected councillors that the 
Commission staff undertook in December and January a survey of all 
local councillors in Metro based on a structured set of questions. 

These questions were presented to councillors in a series of personal 
inverviews, each of which took an average of 11/2 hours. The inverviews 
were confidential, although it was understood that the overall results 
would be published. 


In all, 87 of the 94 municipal councillors were interviewed. One 
alderman was unavailable due to illness, and the remaining six were 
members of the Reform Caucus of the City of Toronto Council who refused 
to participate in the study. However, 87 out of 94 is an excellent and 
quite reliable sample for this type of study and I am grateful for the 
co-operation of councillors who took the time to be interviewed. 


The results are of great interest. I can only highlight what we 
found out in the time at my disposal today. A much deeper and more 
detailed analysis will be made, but I think you will find some of the 
results very intriguing. We only realized after the survey was completed 
how precious the time of the councillors is, because it was revealed 
that the average councillor in Metropolitan Toronto spends 49.5 hours 
per week on his council job. Mayors have the longest work week (74.0 
hours) followed by controllers and executive aldermen (64.5 hours) and 
aldermen (43.0 hours). The average length of work week for all 
councillors by municipality varied from a low of 40.3 hours per week 
in Bast York sto’ a high of°6279“hoursseper week in the7City of; Toronto: 


In reporting these results to you, I am acutely aware of the 
hazards of survey research. Just to illustrate the point, let me tell 
you about the results of a survey published in a recent medical magazine. 
A questionnaire was sent out to clinics asking them to provide a 
breakdown of their staff by sex and level of education. One clinic 
replied that their staff were not so much broken down by sex and 
education as they were by alcohol and other problems. 


As I said, however, I think our results are fairly accurate given 
the personal interview technique and the number of people interviewed, 
but I must stress that the answers we were given were based on the 


perceptions of the councillors themselves and not on any independent 
measurement. 


What these figures mean is that, on average, your local 
representatives put in a good deal more than the equivalent of a 
full-time work week dealing with their public responsibilities, even 
though many are paid less than $10,000.00 per year and more than half 
of them combine serving on councils with a part-time or full-time 
occupation. 


We also looked at the work-week put in by Metro councillors as 
opposed to strictly local councillors. We found that, on average, 
Metro councillors put in a 62.9 hour week, while local councillors 
alone work a 40.9 hour week. It must be remembered, however, that 
one of the features of the present system is that most Metro councillors 
have local executive responsibilities on boards of control or the City 
Executive Committee which might help to explain their higher workload. 
Nonetheless, there would appear to be some foundation to the claims 
made by a number of people in briefs that Metro councillors have so 
much on their plate that it is difficult to do an effective job of 
evaluating budgetary and other policy proposals at the Metro level. 


The next set of questions we asked concerned how the councillors 
spent their time, and here there were also wide variations among the 
different municipalities and among different positions on these councils. 
For example, politicians in the City of Toronto spend 28.4 hours per 
month in council meetings, while East York councillors spend 9.9 hours 
per month in this way. Yet only 56% of Toronto councillors considered 
council meetings too long, while more than 80% of the councillors in 
Scarborough, Etobicoke and North York considered their meetings amoun- 
ting totL7>to 197 hours> per’ montheto bes tootlong. 


When asked why they thought the meetings were too long, the 
largest number of all councillors surveyed said that the presence of the 
press at the meetings was the main factor, while others cited lack of 
preparation on the part of their colleagues. 


This brings me to another question we asked: Preparation time 
for council meetings. We found that, on average, councillors spent 
10.3 hours per month or about 5 hours per meeting preparing for local 
council. Metro councillors, on the other hand, spent an average of 
7.9 hours per month or about 4 hours per meeting preparing for Metro 
council. Again, this tends to bear out the contention made in briefs 
that Metro council work may suffer in the busy schedule imposed by 
local politics in Metropolitan Toronto. 


We also asked about committee work, and found that the number 
of standing committees a councillor typically sits on varies from 
about two. in York €O more than four in East York, with the total time 
demands ranging from 15.6 hours per month in York to 40 hours per month 
in the City of Toronto. In addition, there are the time demands of 
local boards, Metro committees and Metro boards, and we collected data on 
all of these. 


Finally, in our assessment of workload we asked about the amount 
of time per week the councillors estimated they spent with constituents. 
This ranged from a high of 16.9 hours per week in Scarborough to 6.9 hours 
per week in East York. On average, mayors spent 12 hours per week with 
constituents, controllers 7 hours, executive aldermen 11.5 hours and 
aldermen 13.4 hours. These figures indicate that the main burden of 
dealing with the public rests with the local aldermen in Metro, 
although mayors have a surprisingly high level of involvement with 
constituents, probably as a result of their visibility as the head of 
the municipality. It is also worth noting that controllers spend less 
time with their constituents than do executive aldermen, reflecting the 
fact that the latter are required to win and maintain their positions in 
local wards. 


One should not conclude from these figures that those who spend 
a lot of time with constituents are good guys and those who don't are 
bad guys. In fact, there is some evidence in our survey that short 
council meetings and a low amount of time spent with constituents in 
municipalities such as East York reflect the existence of an atmosphere 
of consensus as to what the appropriate solutions to problems might be. 
Whether such a consensus is a permanent part of political life in these 
areas or a passing phase is a matter for conjecture. 


With that very sketchy outline of the total workload of councillors 
and how they spend their time, I would like to turn now to other aspects 
of our survey. One area of interest is the facilities available to 
local councillors for doing their work. We collected information about 
the office space, secretarial help and research assistance available to 
Counce Diloxs'. 


it siswoxrtinwmotmng \that «the: great majority tof localspolaticians 
had no research assistance and more than half of these said they didn't 
need such help. Most of those who said they could use such assistance 
said they would not need an assistant full-time. 


We also asked about the private occupations of councillors and 
found that about half of the councillors in the various municipalities 
in Metro do not work at any occupation other than their council positions. 
These are, however, heavily concentrated in the City of Toronto, and the 
most common pattern in the boroughs is for aldermen to have some other 
private occupation with controllers and mayors more likely to be full- 
time. We have seen, however, that on average all councillors spend 
more than the equivalent of a full-time work week on their council 
responsibilities. 


Professionals -- lawyers, accountants, teachers and similar 
occupations -- represent the largest single group on council in Metro. 
The next largest group are independent businessmen. The third largest 
group, with 15 members, are those with no fixed occupation as such, 
ie. retired and housewives. 


A majority of respondents indicated that they thought it would be 
quite easy to return to their private occupations if they were to leave 
political life. Remember, however, that the occupations represented 
most frequently on the various councils are those which permit a certain 
amount of flexibility and mobility between them and other pursuits such 
as politics. It is certainly clear that the mix of occupations found 
on councils does not fully reflect the proportion of these occupations 
in the work force in general. One must conclude, therefore, that a 
number of people in a variety of occupational groups are dissuaded from 
seeking local office, because of the financial igirawras involved or 
because of other factors. 


I would expect that this situation might be found at other levels 
of government in Canada as well. It would be wise to keep this factor 
in mind when we hear complaints about the steps that are proposed to 
improve the financial rewards of serving as an elected representative. 
If we expect our elected bodies to be fully representative of their 
communities, we must try to overcome - somewhat - the obstacles faced 
by many socio-economic groups in becoming involved in politics. 


A related factor is the question of election expenses. Here we 
found considerable variation in campaign costs in various municipalities 
in Metro. The majority of local politicians spent less than $5,000.00 
in the 1974 campaign, although the expenditures of some were well over 
$15,000.00. In fact, we know that a good many campaigns in the boroughs 
cost less than $2,000.00. In the City of Toronto, however, the pattern 
was different, with 13 of the councillors surveyed spending more than 
$5,000.00... Itvis: not. "surprising, ‘therefore,; that) the Cityof Aoronto 
councillors had the highest average percentage of campaign expenses from 
outside sources - 64%, while the lowest average percentage from outside 
contributions was in York, with 29%. Campaigns for mayor were the 
highest in outside contributions - 68% on average, with controllers 
at 33% and aldermen at 36%. 


This is a curious phenomenon, particularly for those who see 
politicians as getting some kind of a free ride at public expense. 
In fact, those in the lowest paid positions (aldermen) pay fully 64% 
of their own campaign costs on average. Indeed, some of the respondents 
viewed their salaries as a means of covering campaign expenses and 
considered themselves to be donating the actual time they spent on their 
council work once they were elected. 


One subject on which there was widespread agreement among those 
surveyed was the term of office. Nearly all members of council in Metro 
believe there should be a three year term for municipal office. In 
discussions with the interviewers, they stressed that a longer term 
was necessary to permit better decision-making and a greater degree of 
involvement by politicians in important matters such as planning and 
Capital budgetting. They also mentioned that the costs of elections 
for both the candidates and the municipalities which administer them 
would be reduced if there were a three year term. 


Well, I have thrown a great many figures at you in a very short 
period of time. In conclusion, I would like to summarize some of the 
things I think this survey shows: 


(1) Political life in Metropolitan Toronto is extremely demanding 
on the time of the politicians, particularly those with local executive 
responsibilities and/or Metro Council membership. Aside from wondering 
how effective they can be given the workload, one must also wonder about 
the effect of this workload on family life and personal health for these 
people. 


(2) There seem to be two broad patterns of political life in 
Metro. On theone hand, there are the full-time councillors with 
executive responsibilities and membership on Metro Council, who spend 
most of their waking hours on politics. This category also seems to 
include nearly all of the aldermen in the City of Toronto. On the 
other hand, there are the local aldermen, mostly in the boroughs, who 
combine their council responsibilities with a private occupation and 
see this as giving them a degree of independence which helps them get 
the best value for the local taxpayers. The question that must be 
faced is whether a system can or should be designed to permit both 
approaches to exist, or whether some basic decision needs to be made 
abouts the mostwappLroptiate role@andsresponsibilities of fall local 
politicians. 


(3) It appears that membership on Metro Council places a 
Significant additional burden on the local councillor. Given the fact 
that all councillors except the Metro chairman must win election at the 
local level,it is not surprising that time for Metro council is simply 
the time that can be spared from local affairs. What must be questioned 
is whether this arrangement meets the need for full and accountable 
political control over the Metro administration. 


(4) The traditions and circumstances of political life vary 
Significantly from municipality to municipality in Metro. While to 
some extent this conclusion is based on impressions rather than facts, 
it seems clear that each municipality in Metro has a number of unique 
characteristics in the way its elected representatives are selected 
and in how they are expected to perform. 


This point is worth keeping in mind when one considers the 
structural changes that might be made in the Metro system as a result 
of the report of my Commission: While structure is important to good 
government, it is individuals who are the key to whether the system 
works or fails. In making changes, one must strike a balance between 
progress and the variety of local traditions which are part of life in 
any modern metropolitan area. 


As I hope has been demonstrated, the survey we completed resulted 
in a wealth of information about local political life. I do not know 
of any other similar study which has been carried out in such depth. 
While it will be invaluable to the Commission in its further work and 
in preparing a final report, it will also be useful to both elected 
representatives and staff at both municipal and provincial levels of 
government in their efforts to understand and improve the local 
political process. With this in mind, I have decided to publish this 
study in its entirety, and a limited number of copies are available here 
today. 


In particular, I know that a number of you are elected 
representatives who made the study possible by undergoing interviews. 
I sincerely hope that you will find the study of interest. I commend 
it to you and offer it as a token of my appreciation for your assistance 
and participation in webeo study . 


Vinny 
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